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l). Appleton & OL. s New Books 


Wanderings by Southern 
Waters 


By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, author of 
“Wayfaring in France.” Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cioth, $4.50. 

** The name of the book conveys no idea of the freshness, 
the originality, and the romance of its pages. Te region 
in which the author has lived, sharirg the existence of the 
peasants, and tramping over its byway:, is a district rar. ly 


traver.ed by English people even on the railway.”’—Zon- 
don Atheneum. 


** None tell more pleasantly or more truthfully th: story 
of their wanderings. It is long since we have read a book 
£0 thoroughly honest.”’—London Academy. 

A new volume in Herbert Spencer's System of 
Synthetic Philosophy. 


The Principles of Ethics 
Vol. II. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. I2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume consists of three parts, the first of 
which, “ Justice,”? has been previously published 
separately. The parts which the author has now 
completed are entitled respectively ‘* Negative Be- 
neficence”’ and “ Positive Beneficence ” 


For convenience of those who have already pur- 
chased the first part, the two others are bound to- 
gether in a separate volume; price, $1 25. 


The Political Value of 
History 


By Wittiam E. H. Lecky, author of “ His- 
tory of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” etc. A Presidential Address de- 
livered before the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, October, 1892. Reprinted 
with Additions. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


“Mr. Lecky combines the poet and the philosopher in 
his style. There is imagery and there is also martial 
rhythm in his sentences. This lecture will reward close 
study by young and old, but especially by the young men 
of this country, with whom political aspivations are so 
nearly universal.” —Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Children of Destiny 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWRLL, author of 
““Throckmorton,” “Maid Marian,” “The 
Berkeleys and their Neighbors,” etc. Town 
and Country Library. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


By 


I2mo. 


“*An uncommonly strong novel and a most interes’ inz 
one.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


mi: The incidents of the story are well conceived and the 
dialogue is especially fresh.”"— Boston A dvertiser. 


“A strong story of symmetrical workmanship, with an 
interest sustained to the end.”—Brooklyn Times. 


The Voice of a Flower 


By E. GERARD, joint author of “A Sensitive 
Plant.” Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The story is worth reading by all who are fond of a 
gracefully told tale."—PAiladelphia E vening Bulletin. 
‘There are many scenes of intensely dramatic interest 
in the tale, and those who are a little weary of the con- 


ventional fiction of the day will re pretty certain to find 
pleasure in its perusal.”"— Boston Beacon. 





Send for A bhletons’ List of Latest Publications, con- 
taiming descriptions of numerous important books of 
the past three months. Mailed free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, NEw YorK 


Sunny Gide Gongs 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 
By Dr. W. H. Doaneg, 

The Latest and Best work by this Popular Author, 
WILL BE ISSUED MAY 10 
Price, $30 per ICO. 

Add 5 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
Stecimen Pages sent free on request. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Handsome 
Humes 


Ts the title of the Latest Story by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


The first instalment of this remarkable 
novel appears in the JUNE Number of 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


Published Monday, May 224. 


fan) 
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35 cents a Copy: $4 00 a Year. 


Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. : 
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: « € 
Libraries and 


Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORE 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


THE NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


Gospel Hymns Nos. S and 6 


COMBINED 


will be used by MR. MOODY in his meetings at Chicago 
during the World's Fair. He says it is the best of the 
Gospel Hymns series. 

Words and Music Edition, Boards, - $45 per 100 
Large Type Edition with Music, Boards, $60 per 100 


Words only at 5, 10, and 20 cents per copy may also be 
had at leading Book and Music Stores. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


76 E. Ninth St. S.E. C. 4th & Elm Sts., 
New York. Cincinnati. 
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PIPIISPL OLED EELS EDS 
“THE CHILDREN’S KINC” 
“CRATEFUL OFFERINGS’? 

> “CEMS FOR HIS CROWN’ 2 


““SUNSHINE’”’ 


2 
Four beautiful CHILpREN’s Day Services 
with illustrated title pages. Complete with 
Responsive Readings, Recitations and Mel- 
$ odius Carols. Sample copies of the four sent 
postpaid to anyaddress for 15 cts. in stamps. 
GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., & 
942 W. Madison St., Chicago. Ill, & 


LAA AAS. .. +. 2.5 A ARARAA 
and Literature, is 


vvVVVY¥YVY¥Y VY 2 
Fishy recommended by col- 
lege professors and the press 

as “ the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 

man, and to interest himin his pursuit.”” Its BEGINNER’s 

Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 

course in 2 a year. Single copies 


rman Grammar. 
2zocents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H 





A monthly azine for the 
study of the German Lan- 











DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 





LS 


FIFTH THOUSAND 


HIRAM GOLF’S RELIGION 


Or, The ‘‘Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

‘** Plain talks of a shoemaker and a parson. They 
are in dialect; the style is both quaint and strong. 
A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. ... The sterling homely common sense of 
the book is commanding wide attention.’’—J, y. 
Evangelist. 


“The story is touching and elevating.” —Boston 
Advertiser. 


‘Sh ald be addea to the lending library, for it is 
radiant with the home tiuths of Christian practice,” 
—Philadeiphia Ledger. 


“Has wonderfully good practical lessons adapted 
to every-day life.”—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 


“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
sketches, the essence of practical Christianity. ... 
It cannot fail to be of service to laymen and minis- 
ters alike.”"—N. Y. Observer. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
31 West 23d Street, New York 








VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs, with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in 
strument. Can be ueed for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Price$]l. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. CHE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50 a year. Special terms 
to clubsof five or more. Samplecopy l0cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


QINOCINNATI, - - NEW YORE, - - CHICAGO 








Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, 


of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, says of Beecher’s Bible Studies: ‘ He 
had a rare faculty of stripping a difficult sub- 
ject of technical and scholastic rubbish. | 
wish the first two discourses, on * Inspiration” 
and ‘Reading the Bible,’ might be in the 
hands of every Bible reader. . . . Commend 
themselves alike to common sense and 
scholarly sense.” (Cr. 8vo, 438 pp.. $1.50) 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
47 E. roth St., New York 
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Praise No. II 


Our Floral Jubilee 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 


By HUBERT P. MAIN 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 15 PP. . 
5 cents each by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. “i 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New . 


NUGGETS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


is the title of a Cataloeue of Rare Books which wi 
WILLIAM EVARTS BEN 
you for stamp by WI — Est 16th St., New York _ 


Agents Wanted on Salary 





Floral 








or commission, to handle the New Patent Chem 


Erasing Pencil. ents making $50 per week. 
Meare Ezecer fe Co., %1124, La Crosse, Wis. 





- SONGS 
JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SO 
By Ira D. Sankey, ].Willis Baer, and Vim. Shaw. 


25 per 100. sc per Copy extra by Post. : 
The Unies Bocies of hristian Endeavor, Boston, Mass 





The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 
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ONEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK 


ix Specials 
This Weck 
Ladies’ 
Suits, Capes, and 
House Gowns 


500 Ladies’ Capes, in Diagonals, Broad- 
cloths, Thibets, &c., in colors (embracing nearly 
all the newest and best designs of this Spring 
Season), trimmed with Satins, Gros Grains, 
Embroidery, Laces, &c., 


*4.98, °6.48,° (.98, ana °9.98 


Former prices, $8.98, $11.75, $16.75, and $19.98 


250 House Gowns 


THREE STYLES 


French Sateen trimmed with Silk Ribbons, 
Cashmeres ‘s “6 Braids, 


Wool Challies trimmed with Plain Cash- 
mére and Braids, 


$ ° 
4.98 9 worth $9.98 


250 Fine Cloth and Silk Outing, Dinner, and 
Traveling Costumes and Suits in the new 
dress fabrics. Serges, Taffetas, Silks, etc., 


made in this season’s best designs and various 
colorings, 


*11.98, $14.98, $17.98, 
*19.98 


Former Prices, $19.98, $29.98, $29.75, $39.75. 


Ribbons 


500 pieces fancy Ribbons, 4 inches wide, 


1(°: 


per yard 


Single and double-faced Satin Ribbons in all 
colors and widths to match. 


Ladies’ Kid Gloves 


A good quality 8-button Suede, 


, Ate 


Extra quality 4-button Kids, Red Tans— 
Black Embroidery, 


98°: 


Full line of the celebrated “ Jouvin & Cie” 
loves in the newest spring colors and styles. 


per pair 


Special Sale 
of High-Class 
Dress Goods 


All who have delayed the purchase of 
their summer Dress Goods may secure 
superior materials at unusually low prices, 
during special sale, beginning this week. 


$1.50 goods at 85 cents per yard. 


$1.75 ‘“ 6“ $1.00 6 
$2.25 “ ‘“ $1.50 ‘“ 
$3.50 “ “6 $2.00 “ 
$5.00 “ “ $2.75 “ 


These goods are of the best foreign 
manufacture, precisely the styles required 
to make fashionable dresses, and include 
remaining half and quarter pieces of the 
most successful novelties of the season. 

Personal inspection can alone show the 
extent and advantages of this opportunity. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St. 
New York 









(or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 

A to motherhood, 
WMi\ there is nothing so 
| healthful, com fort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS G00D SENSE 
Corset Waists. gs 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various a ae 
short or mediu 

MARSHALL FIELD & 00. 


Satan so Depot. 


FERRIS BROS.’ a away iT. 


Brass Bedsteads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 
Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 

Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 















THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. 


Successors to 
The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Merszrzav Co., 
261 & 263 Canal St., New York 





200 Feet East of Broadway, 


CARPETS 


Royal Wiltons 
Wilton " hakieiis 


All new goods, superior in quality and elegant designs, 
At About One-Half Their Actual Value. - 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar a Yard. 


SPECIAL! 


A Large Assortment of the New 
BURMAH, AYRANIAN, SARACEN, AND 
OTHER RUGS AND CARPETS, 
Suitable for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer Residences, 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere), 
hite, Red-Check, and fancy patterns. 


From $5.00 per Roll of 4@ Yards. 


A line of fine fancy Damask patterns, odd pieces, at the 
uniform price of 
$10.00 per Roll of 40 Ya‘ ds.° 
Worth $20 per Roll. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T 


Our importations consist of all the newest designs and 
colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies 


Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELOUR 
CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE 


Suits Ad odd pi ieces (our own upholstery) at 
— OPULAR PRI price 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That’s so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 








$4. Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROS., 


359 Broadway, New York. 








Ehameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use, Applied withaCl 


LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

Id te tm i on mailed 


. L. Prescott & Co No. Berwick 
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EFRILERS 


The Kind 


Of Shoes Fine Millinery, 
Your Children Wear, Wy 


Will have much to do with their 
comfort and appearance in after life. 
Nine times out of ten, tender feet are 
the result of ill-made, badly fitting 
shoes worn in childhood. We have 


OUR MAIL ORDER. 





devoted time and attention to discov- DEPARTMENT 

ering how best to clothe the impress- HAS UNSURPASSED FACIUTIE} 
ionable feet of children. As aresult, 4FOR HANDUNG YOUR ORDERS 
we now offer you shoes in every variety BY MAIL OR EXPRES( ~ 


of style, that fit well, wear well, and 
will give you and your children the NEW YORK GooDs ij line 


greatest comfort and satisfaction. NEW YORK PRICES | 

Though you live at a distance, we can supply Ir , 
your children’s shoes. Send for our catalogue [<> SS 
with “Instructions for self measurement.” m Give Us d ld 








Go-oz2 West 23d St, N. Y, = Urder— 





OUR GTALOGIE 
Mailed free to 

OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 
REMOVAL, 


oer main neta store |[OeMe fOritatonce gupply is imiled - 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 
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My THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE: 


" 
ry 
poe 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co | Not Stretched but Knitted 

















To 
: ~~ THE SHAPE OF 
? iwi THE HUMAN FOOT, 
Don’t be . Look for the TRADE-MARK | And wearers of them appreciate this fact. 
Inconsistent hiionmen 14 OP, Sold byaraiy* SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
, think of wear i — a. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST. = = 
ing asealskin | + = 








" y A {coat in Sum- RAUUUUURUEUTUTUTUTETURUU04 
~ mer, then why S PRI N G . ; 

¥ fieather gloves? Convenience 
3 and Economy 
{ THE S U I I S 


effected in every household by the use of 
Kayser Patent You'd probably look a good while 


Liebig Company's} 
for their equals, especially at the 
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€ 
+ € 
hi ° : prices. of Beef . 
R} Finger Tipped Price is always an important point Extract amie ‘ 
hopes th 
SILK = noi ha von +s beast The best way to improve and strengthen 
GLOVES a price is always as low, if not Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add ‘ 
Don’t have that creepy feeling lower, than the ordinary. a little of this famous product. : 





found in others. A guarantee 


ticket goes with them, calling for E. O. T HOMPSON 





WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE How 


for another pair, free, if the tips Importer, Tailor, and Clothier You 00 it FOR THE MOK 
Buys a $65. improved Oxfo 
wear out before the gloves. 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK SL ercice aaenine, peroet working 


work, 
fi finished, adapted to light and besry 
ao complete set o fthe latest im sttachment 


, ‘ = 

If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS ALSO Walnut St. - ar me sy guaranteed tors ya By 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you bon Chestnut St. Lennar. direst from our foctes sent oun. i os 
get it. 177 Tremont St., Boston. OXFORD MFG. 0., Dept. 251, CHICAGO 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fifty-two 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscr’ptions unless 
the request is accompai:ied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be g ven, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopp2d at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


ASpecial Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 





RQ’ R UVUE VIP BIL 
Heh LOE GEL EA PS) WW < 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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SUMMER 
READING 





STORIES FROM SCRIBNER 





STORIES 
OF NEW YORK 


“ From Four to Six,” by ANNIE 
ELIoT ; “ The Commonest Possi- 
ble Story,” by Biss Perry; 
“ The End of the Beginning,” by 
GEorGE A. HIBBARD; “A Puri- 
tan Ingénue,” by Joun S. Woop; 
and “ Mrs. Manstey’s View,” by 
EDITH WHARTON. 


STORIES 
OF THE RAILWAY 


“As the Sparks Fly Upward,” 
by GreorGE A. HIBBARD; “ How 
I Sent My Aunt to Baltimore,” 
by CHARLEs S. Davison; “Run 
to Seed,” by THomMAs NELSON 
PaGE; and “ Flandroe’s Mogul,” 
by A. C. Gorpon. 


Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut 
edges, fete 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents ; 
hasf calf, $1.50. 


The series of ‘* Stories from Scribner,” 
of which the foregoing are the first two 
volumes, is to include six volumes con- 
taining many of the best stories that have 
appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in re- 
cent years, group<d under attractive sub- 
jects, charmingly illustrated and daintily 
and egret mae. In the matter of the 
bind w . typography, paper, and illustra- 
tion, the attempt has been successfull 
made bn rival the best of similar French 
productions. 





*, Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, , Ste NY. postpaid, by 
Sines New York. PAP SIAR "SS | CHARLES SCHEER SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York 
ipimone HOME 
te INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





$100.00 


t@> Send for Price-List. 


J.H. Johnston & Co. 


_ 17 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


An Emerald and Diamond 
Cluster Ring, one of many 
odd designs to be found in 
our carefully selected stock. | cash ip Banks 











Office: No. 119 Broadway 


SEVENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1893 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS : 


LIABILITIES : 



































pete ckwpeeeeaue PRE IEP TET TT re CO LCE TTT EE TT. we lk 
i a5 20 ink dcuiva aa: aaa Oia a, ood GNiW AO ci er Gid x aSlaie dain. Geld: 6 Sidi oleae He Gencesenn ee 1,554,689 80 
United ‘States tila Cea CENMINT SS a. So, coats wets nic ccaene neee re ddad sk cout. 1,459,875 00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).... ...sceeccccccccscscccses ByDB4, o9 
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The Outlook 


HE Supreme Court, by a majority of five 
to three, has upheld the constitutional- 
ity of the Chinese Registration Act. 
Justice Gray, who delivered orally the 
opinion of the majority, stated very 
clearly that it was not the duty of the 

Court to pronounce upon the wisdom of the Act; it had 
only to judge whether Congress had exceeded its cons‘i- 
tutional powers in passing it. Upon this point he held 
that “it was one of the fundamental principles of the law 
of nations that every independent nation had the inherent 
right to keep aliens out ofits country, and to order them to 
get out of its country.” Inasmuch as the care of interna- 
tional relations, extending to the annulment of treaties and 
the declaration of war, “ belong to the political departments 
of the Government, it would be out of place for the courts 
to interfere.’ Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Field and 
Brewer dissented from the opinion of the majority, all hold- 
ing that the deportation of Chinese for failure to register 
was acruel and unusual punishment. However, this ques- 
tion of constitutional law is of less interest than the practi- 
cal effect of the decision upon Chinese residents. Upon 
this point the instructions to Federal officers have not yet 
been issued, but Solicitor-General Aldrich, who won the case 
in favor of the law, has given out the statement that the anal- 
ysis of the measure shows that the failure of Chinese to hold 
certificates merely puts upon them the burden of proving 
before a court that they were residents of the country at 
the time the Registration Act was passed. If they estab- 
lish this, certificates will be granted them. Inasmuch as 
the great body of the Chinese simply failed to register, 
because they were misinformed by counsel as to the con- 
stitutionality of the law, there is no apparent reason why 
the discretionary power of the courts should not be used 
to extend temporarily the period of registration. The 
offensive spirit of the act misrepresents the American peo- 
ple, but the Supreme Court had nothing to do with that 
aspect of the measure. 
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The Directors of the World’s Fair—the local body—have 
decided to open the grounds to the public on Sunday ; the 
Commission—the National body—denies the right of the 
local body to override what it regards as the clearly ex- 
pressed will of the people by Act of Congress, and will 
appeal to the United States Courts to prevent the opening ; 
and one of the citizens of Chicago, denying the right of 
either Directors or Commission’ to close the Park in which 
the Fair is to be held, has announced his purpose to ap- 
peal to the State Courts to compel a Sunday opening. 
Thus, unless wiser counsels prevail, there is every pros- 
pect that the Fair will be involved in perplexing lawsuits, 
involving not only a legal construction of the Act of Con- 
gress, but the respective jurisdiction of the State and 
Federal Courts, The whole imbroglio, which has already 
brought discredit upon the Fair and its managers, and may yet 


operate very seriously to interfere with the attendance upon 
it, is due to a palpable disregard of the laws of honor which 
regulate the conduct of gentlemen in their dealings with 
one another. A very considerable proportion of the people 
of the United States—rightly or wrongly—would rather have 
had no Fair than have had one open on Sunday. Through 
the action of Congress they gave two millions and a half . 
of dollars on condition that the Fair should be closed on 
Sunday. Honor left the managers but one alternative— 
either to decline the money or close the Fair. To take 
and keep the money, and then obtain from a lawyer a legal 
opinion that, under the wording of the Act, the opening of 
the grounds, and the State and foreign buildings, and the 
Midway Plaisance, with its side-shows and entertainments, 
and the restaurants, will not be illegal, and thereupon to 
open all this portion of the Fair to the public, keeping the 
exhibits and Art Gallery and all the more instructive and 
educational part of the Fair closed, is not keeping good 
faith with the people of the United States. Whether the 
law is capable of preventing the wrong remains to be seen ; 
and it also remains to be seen whether, if the wrong 
is perpetrated, the Fair will not lose in absentees, who 
will have no part in an Exhibition thus dishonored 
by breach of faith, more than it will secure in Sunday 
gate fees. We decline to consider the question whether 
the Fair s’.. (ld be opened or closed, or partly opened and 
partly cle on Sunday, or whether there is power to en- 
force the condition attached to the gift of money received by 
the Fair from the United States, or whether that condition is 
so clearly expressed that an ingenious lawyer cannot find 
a way to evade it. We rest on the simple affirmation that 
men of honor, having taken the money, would not see how 
far they could go, without interference from the courts, in 
escaping the condition on which it was given. 
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The banking failures last week, like the collapse in in- 
dustrial stocks the week before, were largely due to moral 
unsoundness in a single concern. The Columbia National 
Bank of Chicago had between fifty and sixty branches, but 
never had had a sound central organization. Its Presi- 
dent, Zimri Dwiggins, had gone to Chicago a dozen years 
ago and entered into business relationship with the firm 
of Wiggs & Starbuck, who ran a chain of bucket-shops 
under the name of Wiley, Strawbridge & Co. This firm 
started a National bank with $50,000 capital, and used its 
name on its bucket-shop literature. This bank became 
involved in a mining venture, and its promoters reorgan- 
ized it into the present institution, with a nominal capital 
of $1,000,000. Its sources of strength were chiefly in 
its branches, which were started on the following plan: 
Some substantial citizen in a town without a bank 
would be engaged to become cashier of a branch of the 
Chicago institution. This branch would be organized 
under State laws, and either Zimri Dwiggins or his asso- 
ciate Starbuck would be made President. The Chicago 
bank would at first advance the capital needed in addition 
to the cashier’s investment, but when deposits came in they 
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were in large measure transferred to “ the reserve center ” 
at Chicago, and used to start another bank. When the 
Chicago bank collapsed, most of the branches fell in with 
it, and in this way thirty-one of last week's bank fail. 
ures are accounted for. If this group of failures stood 
alone, the comment should be moral instead of economic. 
There were, however, a dozen other bank failures uncon- 
nected with the Chicago National, and special causes do 
not account for failures so general. All over the world 
there is a tightness in the money market, and institutions 
with ample assets find it difficult to get ready money. 
Not only have the banks in this country generally raised 
the rate at which commercial paper will be discounted, 
but the Bank of England and the Bank of Germany have 
also raised it. Four more Australian banks have failed, 
with liabilities which dwarf the American failures, and the 
Australian difficulties have occasioned the shipment to 
that country of $5,000,000 in gold from the Bank of 
England. As regards finances, all nations having the 
same standard are of necessity a unit, and a stringency 
of gold in one is necessarily a stringency of gold in all. 
@ 

The National Convention of the League of Republican 
Clubs, held in Louisville, Kentucky, last week, was the 
largest which has yet assembled. The meeting of the 
Republican National Committee held in the same city at 
the same time deservedly attracted comparatively little 
attention. *While the official body did nothing more sig- 
nificant than to re-elect Chairman Carter, the unofficial 
body outlined a party programme distinct from that hitherto 
pursued. President Clarkson took the lead in demanding 
new measures. In his address to the Convention he de- 
clared that the Republican party had beaten the Demo- 
cratic party in the hands of old men, but “the danger it 
now had to face was a Democratic party made up of young 
men.” The Republican party must again, he urged, cour- 
ageously advocate principles which appeal to the new gen- 
eration of voters. Among these, he enumerated Govern- 
ment control of the telegraph, the election of United 
State Senators by a direct vote of the people, the estab- 
lishment of courts of arbitration and conciliation in labor 
disputes, and equal political rights for women. On only 
one point did he call for greater conservatism. Consist- 
ently with his utterances in the “ Iowa State Register,” he de- 
clared that “many voters have been alienated among strong 
elements by what may be called the intolerance of moral- 
ity.” On the liquor question he would make the platform 
“so broad that any man, native or foreign, could find a 
place and welcome.” To a remarkable degree, the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Convention were in harmony with 
President Clarkson’s address. With the exception of a 
general affirmation of allegiance to the National platform 
of the party, there was no reference whatever to the 
Southern question, and no indorsement of protection. In- 
stead of the customary declarations on these questions, 
the following reforms were demanded: (1) Arbitration 
in labor disputes; (2) a secret ballot; (3) the enforce- 
ment of laws by public officers instead of Pinkerton 
agencies; (4) “the suppression of public gambling, 
whether in food products or lottery tickets ;” (5) a single 
term for the President ; (6) “ the favorable consideration, 
as a matter of education, of equal political rights for 
women.” Over the last plank there was a fight in the 
Convention, but it was adopted by a majority of two to 
one. Such a platform, adopted by the more progressive 
and bolder spirits in the Republican party, shows a marked 
advance of public sentiment toward what its critics call 
the Socialistic programme. It is needless to say that the 
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advance is one which we welcome, from whatever party 
the indication comes. 
@ . 

The attempt to govern a country under the parliament- 
ary system with a military ruler at the head affords some. 
what striking and anomalous episodes. The first campaign 
speech in the struggle between the Government and its 
opponents in Germany was made last week by the Emperor 
William, and was characteristically uttered on the parade- 
ground after a review. It was a vigorous and uncompro- 
mising expression of the Emperor’s determination to secure 
the passage of the Army Bill. “I am determined,” he 
told the officers of the guards, “in case this hope is dis- 
appointed, to stake all in my power to obtain the enact- 
ment of the measure, for I am too thoroughly convinced 
of its necessity as a guaranty of the peace of Europe to 
allow it to be finally defeated.” The speech created a 
sensation, as the Emperor’s speeches invariably do, and 
the attitude of the country has resolved itself into the 
query, What does the Emperor mean? A _ semi-official 
explanation appeared immediately afterward in one of the 
newspapers, to the effect that the Emperor is willing to gov- 
ern in accordance with the Constitution if the majority in the 
Reichstag will carry out his plans, The alternative is not 
expressed, but logically the inference is that if the Reichs- 
tag does not carry out his plans, he will govern unconsti- 
tutionally. In the time of the Emperor’s grandfather this 
form of political persuasion would have had great influence 
upon Germany ; but times have changed, and the rattle of 
the sword is no longer the dominant note in the expression 
of German opinion. The Emperor, however, must not be 
taken too seriously. He expressed his autocratic impa- 
tience with the Reichstag, but if he is beaten at the polls 
there is not the slightest probability that unconstitutional 
means will be taken to increase the German armament. 
It is a striking comment on the character of the present 
European peace that every appeal for a larger army is 
professedly based on an unselfish desire to maintain peace. 
Such a peace, secured and maintained by a constant addi- 
tion to armaments and a steady increase of taxation, is of 
very doubtful value. 

@ 

The House of Commons sat five days last week, and on 
four of them an average of seven hours each day was given 
up to the committee stage of the Home Rule Bill, with the 
net result that at midnight on Friday the committee had 
not got beyond the first clause of the bill. This contains 
exactly thirty words. A series of amendments was pro- 
posed anda large number of divisions taken, but the 
Government forces were well in hand and the clause 
escaped alteration. Two or three of the amendments were 
offered by the Parnellites. One of these proposed the 
substitution of the word “ Parliament” for “ Legislature,” 
and another proposed that the Irish Legislative Council 
should be known as the Senate, and the Legislative 
Assembly as the House of Commons. Most of the 
amendments, however, were submitted by members on 
the Unionist side of the House. Two of these amend- 
ments, each giving rise to a long discussion, were from Mr. 
Bartley, the Tory member for North Islington, who has 
placed no fewer than sixty amendments on the Parliament- 
ary order paper. This is an excessively large number for 
one member; but Mr. Bartley’s total is exceeded by that 
of Lord Wolmer, who is to propose seventy amendments. 
Lord Wolmer is the son of Lord Selborne. He was the 
Liberal-Unionist “ whip ” until the commencement of the 
present session, and resigned the office solely that he 
might have a freer hand in his efforts to defeat the Home 
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‘Rule Bill. Lord Selborne, his father, is one of the most 

distinguished constitutional lawyers and parliamentarians 
in England. He has been Lord Chancellor, and it is 
understood that Lord Wolmer’s long list of amendments 
was drawn up after consultations with his father. Numer- 
ous other members of the Opposition have large numbers 
of amendments standing in their names. In fact, some 
days before the proceedings in committee were opened, 
twenty-eight pages of the Parliamentary papers were occu- 
pied with these amendments to the bill. 


Some of these amendments will doubtless be ruled out 
as irrelevant or as covered by other amendments ; but, as 
they have all been drawn up with extreme care and with 
some concerted action, the number so disposed of cannot 
be very large, and, in the case of all amendments ad- 
mitted to be in order by the Chairman, the Opposition are 
almost certain to press them to a division. As a division 
occupies from fifteen to twenty minutes, and as each dis- 
cussion of an amendment may give rise to motions to report 
progress and for the application of the “closure,” and as 
divisions are possible on these subsidiary motions, it is 
easy to understand how four days of Parliamentary time 
might be spent, as was the case last week, on what, after all, 
hid not been regarded as one of the important clauses 
of the bill, Usually, when a bill passes its second reading 
by a fair majority, the Opposition accept defeat on this 
stage, and endeavor in committee to do all they can to 
effect compromises and shape the measure as much as pos- 
sible to their own views. But it is not in this spirit that 
the Unionist Opposition are conducting the campaign in 
committee on the Home Rule Bill. Few of their amend- 
ments are submitted with any sincere desire to improve 
the bill; most of them are obstructive, but they are so 
dexterously drafted that the Chairman of Committees has 
no option but to accept them, and the Government forces 
have to resign themselves to their fate and play a waiting 
game. So far Mr. Gladstone has been piloting the bill 
through committee ; but, full of vitality as he is, it seems 
unlikely that the Premier can stand for many weeks a strain 
like that which was put upon him last week in getting the 
first clause adopted. Mr. Mellor, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, is altogether new to the work. This is peculiarly 
unfortunate ; for the task on which he is now engaged 
would cause some apprehension and dismay to a man of 
Mr. Courtney’s moral strength and long experience in the 
chair when the House is in committee. What the com- 
mittee stage on the Home Rule Bill really means will be 
best appreciated by rememberiug the spirit of unflinching 
hostility in which the Opposition have approached the 
bill, and by recalling the fact that there are forty long 
clauses in the measure, and seven schedules, which are 
almost as full of contentious matter as the bill itself. 
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Readers of The Christian Union have not forgotten the 
significance of the victory which restored Tricoupis to the 
Position of Premier in the Greek Cabinet. His antagonist, 
Delyannis, represented a brilliant and showy, but dangerous 
and expensive, policy, and had shown himself incompetent 
in the management of Greek finances. M. Tricoupis, who 
isa clear-headed, conservative, and courageous man, went 
into power for the express purpose of restoring the finances 
to something like order. It is, therefore, ominous that the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet have resigned on account 
of the condition of the finances. This must mean that 
the reforms which they regard as imperative for the finan- 
Cial safety of the country cannot be carried out, and that 
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the ablest financier in the country regards the task under 
present conditions as hopeless, after an experience of a 
little more than a year. M. Tricoupis went into power 
with an immense majority, and has worked hard to keep 
Greece from threatened bankruptcy. When such a man 
fails, the question naturally arises, Who can succeed? The 
situation is still further complicated by the belief that the 
crisis is political as well as financial, and that the intrigues 
of at least two of the great Powers are behind the present 
disturbance. It is reported that the French agents, desir- 
ing to punish Greece, as Italy has already been punished, 
for refusing French commercial overtures, have been 
secretly but effectively thwarting the designs of Triccupis. 
The retirement of the Cabinet has almost produced a 
panic. It is impossible for the King to call Delyannis 
back into power, and it seems impossible that he can per- 
suade any one else to undertake the position. The shares 
of the National Bank have fallen heavily, seditious 
placards have been posted in the large towns accusing the 
King of handing Greece over to foreigners, and there 
appears to be danger of a serious disturbance among the 
more ignorant classes. 
® 


General S. C. Armstrong, the head of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, died at Hampton, Va., 
on Friday last, at the age of 
fifty-four. We give here 
only an outline sketch of the 
principal events in his life; 
in another column will be 
found our interpretation of 
his character and estimate 
of his influence and his 
deeds. Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong was born of mis- 
sionary parents at Walinka, 
on the island of Maui, 
Hawaii, in 1839; and his 
early education was obtained 
in the schools founded by 
his father, Richard Arm- 
strong, who held the office of Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. In 1860 he entered Williams College, and was grad- 
uated with the class of ‘62. Immediately after graduation 
he organized a’company of volunteers, and entered the war 
as its captain; three months’ imprisonment followed his 
capture at Harper’s Ferry, but he was released in time toe 
be present at Gettysburg, where his gallantry won his pro- 
motion to the rank of major. He afterwards served in 
turn as lieutenant-colonel and colonel of two colored regi- 
ments, and left the service at the close of the war with the 
rank of brigadier-general. His interest in the colored 
race, already strong, was increased by his experience as a 
Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau under General 
Howard, who put him in charge of several counties in the 
vicinity of Hampton, Va. Here General Armstrong was 
greatly impressed with the educational possibilities of the 
race, and in 1868, with the aid of the American Mission- 
ary Association, he founded Hampton Institute. Begin- 
ning in a very modest way, its usefulness was instantly 
demonstrated, and its growth was limited only by its finan- 
cial necessities. General Armstrong for many years had 
not only the executive care of the Institute in all its 
details on his shoulders, but also the work of calling pub- 
lic attention to it and obtaining means of carrying it on 
and developing it. What the methods and results of his 
labors have been the readers of The Christian Union 
have often been told. In 1878, by the express wish of 
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the Government, the scope of the Institute was enlarged to 
admit Indian students, with most satisfactory results. 
There are at present about five hundred colored and two 
hundred Indian pupils at Hampton. Technical and indus- 
trial education was joined to the ordinary studies, and 
some part of General Armstrong’s zeal seems from the 
first to have been imparted to pupils as well as to teachers. 
He was in the midst of an activity such as few men have 
equaled, when last year he was stricken with paralysis 
while on a visit to Boston. Since then, while his mind 
has been clear and he has been able to do some literary 
work—our readers will remember the telegraphic letter he 
sent The Christian Union at the time of the Hawaiian 
revolution—his life has evidently been drawing to a close, 
and the news of his death last week was not unexpected. 
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The revolution in Nicaragua, like most recent similar 
movements in South and Central America, is due chiefly 
to two causes—the clash of personal ambitions and the 
bad financial condition of the country. The revolutionary 
party is a strong one, and includes many men of wealth 
and influence. Their faction has gained ground rapidly, 
and is reported to have won some engagements of conse- 
quence. It is quite likely that a decisive battle will be 
fought very soon. This rebellion is of peculiar interest to 
the United States, because of the possible international 
complications which may arise out7of our treaty rights re- 
garding the construction of the proposed canal. Our Gov- 
ernment has promptly sent two more vessels to Nicaragua 
—the Atlanta to Greytown on the Atlantic coast, the 
Alliance to the Pacific coast. Thus far the fighting has 
been far removed from the capital, and the representatives 
of the canal enterprise in this country declare that they 
have no fears of permanent injury to their property, or hin- 
drance to their work, which thus far has, of course, been 
mainly preparatory. Dispatches to the Nicaraguan Consul 
in this city have asserted that the officers of the Canal 
Company have fomented the revolution, but they strenu- 
ously deny it, and there seems to be no adequate motive 
for any such action on their part. President Sacasa is 
said to be retreating toward the capital. As usual, the 
reports from the scene of action are absolutely contradic- 
tory, but at this writing it seems probable that the insur- 
gents will obtain the upper hand. The danger of any 
serious international complications with the United States 
is slight. 

8 

We have received a letter from one of the foreign mis- 
sionaries working under the American Board, protesting 
against the statement that missionaries under that Board 
are deprived of their liberty. He says: 

We are five missionaries at Harpoot, and I can say without any 
reserve that we have “all the liberty we want,” so far as the American 
Board is concerned. I know of many others who will say the same 
thing. I have just now been looking over the list of the missionaries 
throughout the country, and if there is a single one among them, 
male or female, who stands so much in awe of the Board as not to 
venture to express opinions freely, I cannot fix upon the name. I 
have been connected with these missions for thirty-five years. I have 
been in almost all parts of Asiatic Turkey, and have been in the freest, 
and often in confidential, correspondence with the Missionary Rooms 
in Boston, and during all that time there has been, to my knowledge, 
but one instance where the opinions or teachings of a missionary were 
the’subject of official inquiry, and that was in response to complaints 
from the mission itself. Care is exercised in the appointntent of mis- 
sionaries, as it should be, and when appointed they are treated with 
the most generous confidence. It is not true that “anybody who is 


fitted for the ministry at home is fitted for the work abroad.” A man 
may air his pet heresy at home and do no harm, or the Christian sen- 
timent about him may settle the case, but if he undertakes it here it 
might distract a whole mission. 


You can manage cranks at home, but 
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we can’t. If the Prudential Committee were to exercise less scrutiny 
they would be spared much criticism and trouble, but it might result in 
disaster to the work itself. : 


This letter shows very clearly that there is the same divis. 
ion of opinion abroad as at home on this general subject, 
The writer of this letter has all the liberty he wants, but he 
is clearly of opinion that it is not safe to grant to mission- 
aries abroad the same liberty which is freely granted to 
ministers at home. This opinion underlay the action of 
the Prudential Committee in refusing to commission Mr, 
Noyes, in spite of the recommendation of a large and 
representative council, and in refusing to recommission 
Mr. Hume until the Committee were coerced into doing 
so by a public opinion too strong to be resisted. Our 
correspondent’s letter, denying that there is any basis for 
the charge that the liberty of missionaries is limited, really 
confirms the truth of that charge by pleading a justifica- 
tion for the limitation. & 

We call the special attention of our readers to the letter 
by Dr. N. G. Clark, of the American Board, printed in 
another column. Dr. Clark affirms that at all mission 
meetings abroad for the consideration of mission questions 
it is expected that the women will have equal voice with 
the men in presenting their views and securing their adop- 
tion. We understand that our previous correspondent 
complained that this equal voice was not granted to them. 
Is it possible that the plans of the Prudential Committee 
and the practice of the missionaries in the field do not 
always agree? We do not assume to judge this question. 
But the very existence of such a question indicates the 
desirability of converting the annual meeting of the 
American Board from a mere mass-meeting for the exciting 
of enthusiasm, into a real deliberative body for the con- 
sideration of perplexing problems in the missionary field. 
It would be very well for the American Board to set apart 
an hour or two at its next session for a consideration of 
the relation of the Woman’s Boards to the American Board, 
and to give an opportunity for a free discussion of the 
subject. 

® 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has again passed a com- 
pulsory education bill, and has enacted that text-books shall 
be free in all the public schools of the State. The com- 
pulsory education bill is imperiled by Governor Pattison’s 
hostility, for it is not certain that the handful of Demo- 
crats who supported it would vote to override his veto, but 
the free text-book bill had nearly the unanimous support 
of both parties. In other States it has been alleged that 
the Catholics have opposed free text-books, because of the 
additional burden indirectly laid on the parochial schools. 
In Pennsylvania, however, it was to a Roman Cath- 
olic—Mr. Terence V. Powderly—that the passage of 
the bill was in the largest measure due. _ The demand of 
the Knights of Labor that the last bars shall be removed 
which keep the children of the poorest from the public 
schools, doubtless influenced the vote in the Legislature. 
The House of Representatives of the same State has 
passed a graduated inheritance tax bill, with a rate rising 
from one to five per cent., according to the size of the es 
tate. Estates under $50,000 are exempt. The vote by 
which this bill was carried was 106 to 43. Pennsylvania 
has been considered the most conservative of Northern 
States, but these three measures would make a pretty good 
week’s record for any Legislature in the far West. 


g 
Governor Nelson, of Minnesota, has issued the formal 
call for the Coal Consumers’ Convention, to be held in 
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Music Hall, Chicago, on June 5 and 6. This convention 
is the hoped-for outcome of the investigation into the coal 
combination which so aroused the people of Minnesota 
during the legislative session. The Minnesota Legislature 
was, of course, able to do little to protect its citizens against 
extortionate charges on the part of railroads and mine- 
owners in other States, and adopted a joint resolution call- 
ing upon Governor Nelson to request the Governors of 
all the States to appoint ten delegates each to a conven- 
tion which should formulate the National legislation 
needed. The Governors of twenty-six States—chiefly 
Western and Southern, but including Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and Pennsylvania—have appointed the delegates, 
and the formal call is therefore issued. The prospective 
size of the convention is a matter upon which the public 
is to be heartily congratulated. The work to be done is 
of the first importance, if a solution that really solves the 
problem is to be presented. National legislation fixing 
just rates for the inter-State transportation of coal would, 
indeed, involve nothing new in principle, but National 
legislation fixing just rates for the mining of coal would 
be a new departure, for which the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law isa lifeless precedent. Yet the threat of the anthra- 
cite coal combination to refuse to sell coal in New Jersey 
if that State reduced prices, shows that National legisla- 
tion prohibiting extortion on the part of the mines is 
almost as necessary as National legislation prohibiting ex- 
tortion on the part of the railroads. 


& 


In this age of open questions it is a great satisfaction to 
get questions answered and disposed of, and it looks very 
much as if Dr. Baumann had given a decisive answer to 
the old question as to the sources of the Nile. It was 
supposed, thirty years ago, that Speke had made this dis- 
covery when he came upon that magnificent inland sea, 
the Victoria Nyanza, and immediately reported to London 
that the Nile question was settled; but his discovery only 
pushed the mystery a little further back, and the question 
of the source of the Nile became immediately the question 
of the source of the great lakes. It is this quéstion 
which Dr, Baumann has now answered by finally discover- 
ing the ultimate source of the great river which, as an old 
Greek writer said, annually transforms the land of dust 
inte a land of water and then into a land of flowers. Dr. 
Baumann reports that in September he reached the source 
of the largest of the rivers tributary to the Victoria Nyanza 
in the highlands on the northeast of Lake Tanganyika, 
between the third and fourth parallels of south latitude. 
This discovery not only settles an ancient question, but it 
makes the Nile one of the longest rivers in the world. 


8 


GENERAL News,—The Earl of Aberdeen has been ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Canada, to succeed the Earl 
of Derby. The President has appointed James H. 
Blount, of Georgia, who is now acting as Special Commis- 
sioner to Hawaii, Minister to the Hawaiian Islands; Mr. 
Claus Spreckels is reported by Mr. Nordhoff, the New 
York “‘ Herald’s” correspondent in Hawaii, as having ex- 
pressed himself very positively in opposition to the project 
of annexation, on the ground that Chinese labor is a neces- 
sity to the islands, and that it would be prohibited under 
the present laws of the United States. The business 
men of Chicago have guaranteed the immediate payment 
of all the depositors who had funds on deposit in the 
World’s Fair branch of the Chemical National Bank, 
which failed a few days ago. The Pension Department 
has discovered a large number of pension frauds which 
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have been committed by an attorney of Norfolk, Va.; these 
fraudulent claims are said to amount to over $100,000, 
President Cleveland has appointed Mr. Frank H. 
Jones, of Illinois, as First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
George Victor, Prince of Waldeck, died at Marienbad, 
Bohemia, on. Friday of last week, at the age of sixty- 
two. Queen Victoria opened the British Imperial 
Institute, in London, last week, in person. The new 
Cunard steamship, the Campania, has broken the ocean 
record for the voyage eastward; the trip from New 
York to Queenstown was made by the Campania in five 
days seventeen hours and twenty-seven minutes. 


—«& 
The German Chancellor 


Three years have passed since Georg Leo von Caprivi 
(whose portrait appears this week on our cover page) 
as Imperial German Chancellor made his maiden speech 
before the Reichstag. The curious crowd who then filled 
the strangers’ galleries of the House sawa man of tall, 
massive figure, in the full uniform of a Prussian General ; 
the right hand resting on the hilt of a heavy cavalry sword, 
the left hand holding a small sheet of notes; the broad 
shoulders and shapely head erect; the keen, inquiring 
eyes looking out straight from under the bushy eyebrows; 
the high, wide forehead uncolored by embarrassment and 
unwrinkled by anxiety. They heard a clear baritone voice, 
which, although rarely used to its full capacity, penetrated 
to every corner as the new Chancellor reviewed briefly 
the colonial policy of the Government in the past and the 
principal lines which it would follow in the immediate 
future. 

What Caprivi then seemed he has proved to be through- 
out his three years in the Chancellor’s office. He has 
been the best debater in the Reichstag. Always self- 
possessed and unembarrassed, he has never failed to state 
the case for the Government clearly, easily, briefly, and 
objectively. Often persuasive to the point of eloquence, 
he has never allowed himself to be swept away by the con- 
sciousness of parliamentary superiority or by the passions 
of party conflict. With a tongue naturally prone to epi- 
gram and irony, he has but occasionally diverged from the 
main line of his argument to cut even the most venomous 
of his opponents. Once he turned quickly upon the Radi- 
cal party of Richter, described in a crisp sentence their 
purely negative policy, and closed with the now proverbial 
words: “ We, too, can swim against the stream.” Once 
he silenced the Agrarian Conservatives with the sentence : 
“You gentlemen apparently have harnessed bimetallism 
and anti-Semitism before your party car.” Otherwise, 
however, he has remained the strong, confident, objective, 
and direct speaker that he appeared to be three years 
ago. 

Caprivi is no Bismarck. He lacks the demoniac fury 
of the fight such as shone from the eyes and sounded in the 
words of the Iron Chancellor in the heat of parliamentary 
debate. While determined to the verge of stolid stub- 
bornness, he has not shown that crushing hatred and con- 
tempt of opposition which rendered Bismarck so terrible 
to the Reichstag. A German writer has noted thus the 
difference between the two men in debate: “ Bismarck 
devoured his opponents before they could speak ; Caprivi 
lets them speak first and devours them afterwards.” Finally, 
Caprivi, even when most persistently baited by the Radi- 
cals, Liberals, or Social Democrats, has never been brutal. 

The task before a Chancellor of such character and 
methods was of appalling magnitude. He took up the 
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burdens laid down by a man whom he himself has just 
designated as a “statesman of centuries.’ He stood in 
the place of a historical giant who had always appeared 
with the halo of victory around his head. He was 
‘appointed to lead in parliaments where his predecessor had 
driven, weeping and crushed, from their seats deputies 
‘who opposed him; where “treason” and “traitor” had 
‘been flung at the men who antagonized the Government ; 
where the parties, groaning under twenty years of iron 
rule, were ready, as Bismarck said, to “‘ tear each other like 
dogs” the moment they were freed from the presence 
‘of the all-compelling Hercules of state. Caprivi’s only 
preparation for his task was his experience as Chief 
‘of the Admiralty from 1883 to 14888, as a soldier in the 
field in 1866 and 1870-71, and as Corps Commander 
from 1888 to 1890. What has he done? He has 
completed the system of workingmen’s insurance begun 
by Bismarck. He has carried through the Reichstag a 
bill providing for Germany the best factory regulations in 
operation on the Continent. The work of reforming the 
Prussian taxes and the Prussian communes, just finished 
by Dr. Miquel, was begun under his supervision. He has 
organized the largest customs union that the world has 
seen, stretching from the North Sea to the Adriatic, from 
the Vosges to the Russian border, and including within its 
wide boundaries 130,000,000 of people. Russia, alienated 
f:om Germany in the last years of the Bismarck régime, has 
been brought back to her historical friendship with the 
House of Hohenzollern, as is shown by the events follow- 
ing the visit of the Czarowitch in Berlin, and by his pur- 
pose to meet Emperor William and Emperor Franz Joseph in 
Budapest next fall. The Triple Alliance has been strength- 
ened, as is evidenced by the demonstration at the silver 
wedding in Rome. France has been isolated both com- 
mercially and politically. 

Caprivi has been defeated twice in Parliament—once 
on the School Bill issue in the Prussian Landtag, for, 
although he had a majority, the opposition was so virulent 
that the Emperor ordered the withdrawal of the measure ; 
again, on the Army Bill issue in the Reichstag. The 
Army Bill proposed an increase of the peace effective by 
some 83,000 men, and the increase of the artillery by sixty 
batteries of six guns each. It granted virtually the reduction 
of the service term from three totwo years, although the Gov- 
ernment reserved the right to keep the term at three years 
in cases of discipline and inadequate training. The reduc- 
tion of the service term was a concession to the Liberals 
and Radicals, who had agitated in favor of it for years. 
Altogether, the bill made an unprecedented demand upon 
the people for military purposes. When introduced, it 
was universally condemned. Not even the most reactionary 
Conservative approved of it. By tireless energy Caprivi 
won over the Conservatives and Free Conservatives to 
indorse the original bill. The National Liberals offered as 
a compromise an amendment reducing the proposed 
increase to 49,000 men. The offer was refused. The 
Clerical leader, Freiherr Von Huene, in private negotiations 
with the Chancellor, raised the offer to 50,000 at once, a 
gradual increase during three years to 70,000, and an 
addition to the artillery of sixty batteries of four guns 
each. This proposition was a great triumph for the Chan- 
cellor, as even his warmest admirers did not dream in 
January that he could secure such an advantageous compro- 
mise. He had secured some 150 votes in the Reichstag. 
Major Hinze, Radical, then proclaimed his independence 
of his party leader, Richter, and promised the number of 
Radical votes requisite to make a majority for the bill, in 
case the two-year term should be made obligatory upon 
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the Government. Caprivi accepted this amendment, and 
thereby, as far as he was concerned, had secured the pass. 
age of a bill which three months since had been univer. 
sally pronounced impossible. The Emperor interfered 
inexplicably just then, rejected the Hinze amendment, 
and thus defeated the bill. Under these circumstances 
Caprivi was victorious even in the defeat of the Govern- 
ment. The fact that Caprivi is the stanch supporter of 
a military policy which lays an appalling burden on Ger. 
many, and that he is allied to the ideas of the past rather 
than to those of the future, makes him the representative 
of the Emperor rather than of the people, but his character 
and his great abilities make him a high type of the German 


% 
The Nude in Art 


The New York “Sun,” with gleeful attention to details, 
has in a recent article given an account of the part played 
by the nude in art at the World’s Fair. ‘“ The effect,” 
says the “Sun,” of some of the statues and paintings “on 
the people from the interior is always interesting, and is 
sometimes calculated to excite compassion for the people. 
Some are visibly pained and shocked, and some are plainly 
indignant. .. . The treatment the people are getting is 
drastic and cruel, but it will work wonders in cultivating 
and refining them, and they will learn to love the beauti- 
ful in art.” 

There is a common assumption, to which this article in 
the “Sun” gives currency, that the depiction of the nude 
is essentially beautiful, and that objection to or condem- 
nation of it is always the mark of an unsophisticated, 
uncultivated, or bigoted person. This assumption is a 
mistaken one ; there may be just and indignant condemna- 
tion of pictures of the nude, even where all the require- 
ments of form, color, grace, and technical skill have been 
met by the painter. This condemnation, moreover, may 
be made not merely on moral but on artistic grounds. 
Far too many of those whom the “Sun” refers to as our 
Jin-de-siecle painters ignore the standards which make paint- 
ing and sculpture of the nude pure, beautiful, and worthy 
of admiration ; and we dare say that there are many works 
of art at the World’s Fair—since there are many in New York 
at this moment—which, although correctly and beautifully 
finished, are vulgar and offensive because they violate a 
certain paramount law of true art. It is easy to discover 
what this law is; many men of authority have pointed it 
out; among them Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who is in the 
front rank of living art critics. In his latest book, “ Man 
in Art,” Mr. Hamerton discusses the subject at length in 
two chapters— The Study of the Nude” and “ Clothing 
and Nakedness in Finished Art”—which every student 
and lover of painting would do well to read. What Mr. 
Hamerton says in the following paragraph ought to be final 
with every person of unhampered intelligence: 

“ The times we live in are remarkable for no artistic development so 
much as a growth of manual skill without grace or delicacy. We are, 
therefore, in perilous days for the nude in art when men can paint it 
so truly that to look at their picture is like peeping into a bath-room, 
and when they bring to it so little imagination that they keep us 
the common world. Rembrandt did this occasionally from sheer lack 
of the ideality which is needed; the moderns appear to do it in cynk 
cal indifference.” 


Two examples—both pictures of undraped young women 
at their baths—come to mind at the moment as concrete 
illustrations of Hamerton’s contention. 

The one is the winner of the Shaw prize of fifteen hun 
dred dollars at the annual exhibition of the Society of 
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American Artists which has just been held in this city. It 
is the public portrayal of a bath, so matter of fact, so sure to 
have happened day before yesterday in some of the homes 
on Fifth Avenue, that it is not merely unsophisticated people 
«from the interior ” who protest against its vulgarity. 

The other is Millet’s “Goose-girl,” whose graceful, 
simple figure, stretched out in an effort to try the temper- 
ature of the forest stream into which she means to plunge, 
is wholesome and beautiful in the highest degree. 

There is a class of narrow-minded people, although they 
esteem themselves very broad, who, at the condemnation of 
indiscriminate depiction of the nude, cry out, Bigotry! In 
reply to such people it is only necessary to say, with]Ham- 
erton: ‘‘ The representation of the nude in works of art is 
permissible only when it is elevated by idealization.” 
Those visitors to the World’s Fair who wish to make the 
most of its art exhibit will bear in mind this definition in 
forming their own uncoerced judgments of those pictures 
and sculptures that are worthy or unworthy of the approval 
and admiration of not only people “from the interior,” 
but of every cultivated and refined man and woman. 


_ ae 
The Duty of the Minority 


If, as now seems probable, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly affirm the conviction of Professor Smith and 
reverse the acquittal of Professor Briggs, and if the returns 
from the Presbyteries show a settled purpose on the part 
of the Presbyterian Church not to make any revision or 
modification of its creed, what will be the duty of the 
minority? It may be said that it will be time enough for 
them to cross that bridge when they come to it, but it is 
never wise to go into a battle without considering what 
shall be done in case of defeat. 

When last year the Presbyterian General Assembly, by 
vote, declared that honor required those who did not agree 
with the majority in that Assembly to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian ministry, we advised Presbyterian ministers 
to pay no attention to the resolution. It had no more 
effect than the resolution passed by the accidental ma- 
jority in any other mass-meeting. But if this year the 
majority turn Drs, Smith and Briggs out of their office, 
and at the same time refuse to allow any revision of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the action will be con- 
stitutional and legal. By such action the majority would, 
after due consideration and full discussion, declare that 
the liberal interpretation of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith which has heretofore been allowed is allowable no 
longer, and that any man who accepts the conclusions of 
modern scholarship respecting the literary structure of the 
Bible is unworthy to be a minister in the Presbyterian 
Church. Under such circumstances, we do not see how 
those who hold to a liberal construction of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and who accept the results of modern 
scholarship respecting the Bible, could remain under the 
Assembly. The Rev. Thomas C. Hall, of Chicago, is 
reported as saying: “If the General Assembly decides 
against Professor Briggs, I shall withdraw from the Pres- 
byterian Church, for I could not consistentl y remain there. 
My views coincide so fully with those of Professor Briggs 
on the questions at issue that, if the Church expels him, I 
could not conscientiously remain within the fold.” In our 
Judgment, Mr, Hall is right. 

But in an article in the New York “ Evangelist ” he goes 
on to say: ‘Some of us will refuse utterly to be parties to 
the forming of another sect, with all the dangers that will 
attend a denomination founded on so small an issue. The 
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Episcopalian and Congregational churches would no doubt 
shelter many. Some will even demit the ministry, or turn 
to teaching or other employment, rather than go on working 
in a divided, distracted, and embittered Church.” The spirit 
of this sentiment is admirable, but we think the conclusion 
is mistaken. The Presbyterian Church has stood histori- 
cally, in Switzerland, in France, in England, and in Scot- 
land, for religious liberty, and for the doctrine that the 
Bible is the final arbiter in all religious questions. It 
has a resplendent history behind it, and an organization 
and a spirit too valuable to be cast away. If now a 
temporary majority reverse its history, declare that there 
is not freedom within it, affirm that not the Bible but the 
creed, not even the creed but the partisan interpretation of 
that creed, is the final arbiter of religious questions, the 
minority ought not to abandon the Church of their fathers 
to those who thus reverse its history and deny its funda- 
mental principles. They should not go out one by one 
into other communions, abandoning Presbyterianism in 
America to the party who have violated the fundamental 
principles both of its creed and of its traditions. They 
should emphasize their protest by going out in a body, and 
maintaining the principles, the organization, and the tra- 
ditions of their fathers in a Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, whose windows are open to the light of 
heaven and the air of freedom. They should do as those 
who constituted the Free Church of Scotland did in the 
time of Dr. Chalmers, and as those who constituted the 
New School Presbyterian Church did in the time of Albert 
Barnes and Lyman Beecher. The Presbyterian Church is 
too noble an organization, and has too grand a history, to 
be abandoned in such a critical hour as though it were a 
waterlogged and sinking ship. 


% 


General Armstrong 


The mystical and active temperaments are rarely united. 
The mystic, absorbed in the contemplation of the invisible 
and eternal world, disregards, as of no importance, the vis- 
ible and temporal. The man of affairs, absorbed in the con- 
duct of daily life, looks with pity which is akin to contempt 
upon his dreaming and visionary brother. Thusthe sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries seem to be mutually exclusive 
and intolerant of each other. General Armstrong united 
the two temperaments. Rarely has the world witnessed a 
life which so perfectly exemplified the saying, ‘I will show 
thee my faith by my works.” 

Born of missionary parents and bred in a missionary 
atmosphere, both by inheritance and training he re- 
ceived a deeply spiritual nature. The phrenologist would 
say of him that his imagination and ideality were both 
large. Had it not been for his practical good sense and 
his large benevolence, he might easily have been led by his 
ideality into any one of the modern fashions of thought 
which have been produced by reaction against material- 
ism. He had something more than a curious interest in 
such psychological phenomena as telepathy, hypnotism, and 
theosophy. But he never had time to follow his imagina- 
tion into unpractical fields. He had too profound a sense 
of the needs of the human race and of the shortness of 
time in which to work for the human race. Thus his im- 
agination and ideality served only to keep alive his hope 
in a work full of discouragement. And the surplus all went 
to keep alive the sometimes flagging energies of those who 
were working with him. 

Imagination is faith looking manward ; faith is imagina- 
tion looking Godward. General Armstrong’s imagination 
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was faith. It linked his life to God’s. All his activities 
. were acts of piety. His whole life was a consecrated one. 
Hampton Institute is a nineteenth-century cathedral, built 
by a nineteenth-century saint, to the glory of God. Every 
year, in order to meet its running expenses, he had to raise, 
by voluntary contributions, $50,000 over and above its 
regular receipts. Every year he entered on this task 
of Sisyphus with a new enthusiasm. His faith in God 
and in the goodness of man was absolute. Urged to 
secure an endowment for Hampton Institute, he consented 
with great reluctance. “I am afraid,” he said, “if we get 
an endowment we shall lose our faith in God and in the 
American people.” Hampton Institute is as truly a monu- 
ment to the power of faith as Miiller’s Orphan Asylum; to 
our thinking, of a faith more Scriptural and more sensible. 

The enthusiasm of his faith was infectious. Every 
worker at Hampton was an enthusiast, drawn there by 
enthusiasm, or filled with enthusiasm after he got there. 
For an unenthusiastic soul General Armstrong had no place. 
He laid no tasks upon his teachers. But the work lay all 
about them, and they longed to leave no part of it undone. 
They worked, some on no salary, all on small salaries ; 
and yet there is not a school or college in the land in 
which better work was done. The enthusiasm of his co- 
workers, like his own, was a patient, persistent, working 
enthusiasm, unwearied by toil, undeterred by drudgery. 
Little by little it was imparted to the pupils, so that the 
negro, coming from the plantation, would work all day 
on the farm or in the shop, and prop up his weary eyelids 
to study two hours at night. It was a rarely obtuse nature 
that could permanently resist the pervasive atmosphere of 
the place. 

No man in America has done more than—it is doubtful 
whether any man in America has done so much as—Gen- 
eral Armstrong to prove that the Negro is a man and the 
Indian is a man. What Garrison and Phillips and Beecher 
and Sumner had asserted General Armstrong demonstrated 
—not by words but by deeds. Before the object-lesson 
of Hampton Institute, and other like schools catching its 
spirit, and in other localities duplicating its work, the 
cynical assertion of slavery, that the negro was but a 
higher animal, doomed by divine decree to drudgery, is 
dumb. Hampton Institute is General Armstrong’s faith 
embodied in a permanent institution. 

He was the most unselfish of men. Institutionalism 
breeds a peculiar form of vice. There is an institutional 
cowardice—a fear not for one’s self, but for one’s institution ; 
institutional deceit—falsehood palliated because it is neces- 
sary for the preservation of one’s institution ; institutional 
selfishness—rivalry, suspicion, ill will, or atleast indifference 
toward all other analogous institutions. This spirit, which 
is popularly called by the generic name of Jesuitism, is by 
no means confined to the Jesuit order, the Roman Church, 
or ancient times. Of this spirit General Armstrong was ab- 
solutely innocent. He never hesitated to identify himself 
with any work of God lest it should react against Hamp- 
ton Institute ; never dallied with the truth, or concealed 
it, lest truth might injure Hampton Institute; never 
looked with anything but warm affection on other men 
and other institutions that were carrying on a work like 
his own. His admiration for and defense of the school at 
Carlisle is matter of public history ; and the last letter the 
editors of The Christian Union received from him was 
one accompanying a letter for publication concerning the 
Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama, and 
urging the people of the North to sustain it generously 
with their contributions. 

A more heroic, self-sacrificing, self-devoted apostle and 
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soldier of God never lived, to witness to the power of faith, 
by the infection of his hope and the patience of his charity, 
than General Armstrong. 


Editorial Notes 


The report cabled last week that Mr. Gladstone had appointed 
Mr. Ruskin Poet Laureate has not been confirmed, and the Prime 
Minister is entitled to the doubt of its trustworthiness. 

The Emperor of Germany takes himself with a seriousness 
which has seemed to imply a lack of humor, but, if M. de Blo- 
witz is to be believed, he was not without humor on the occasion 
of his final interview with Bismarck. The great Chancellor 
said, after long expostulations, “ There is no other course, then, 
but to hand you my resignation.” “I fear that is true,” 
responded the Emperor, “since I cannot very well hand you 
mine.” 

Mr. Marion Crawford is reported as expressing his belief that 
a man in the self-hypnotic trance sees his real soul, but he goes 
on to give this bit of advice, which may be laid to heart by the 
neophytes of theosophy : “ It is an exceedingly dangerous thing 
for a man uninstructed in the processes and precautions of the 
East to attempt to see his dominant self. It is like letting one 
of the genii in the ‘Arabian Nights’ out of its copper kettle. 
You have no means of knowing whether it will be a good or an 
evil spirit.” Most of the theosophic literature which has so 
appeared is all copper kettle and no spirit. 


Professor W. S. Tyler, of Amherst College, one of the ripest 
of American classical scholars, has resigned from his active 
professorship, at the age of eighty-three, to spend his time in the 
preparation of books which he has planned, but which the 
activity of his teaching has prevented him, up to this time, from 
writing. Professor Tyler is a type of a cultivated Christian 
gentleman, loved by all Amherst men; a type which scholarly 
men of whatever school hope will not be destroyed by the hurry 
and excitement of modern life. If all teachers put into their 
work the love of literature which has been the characteristic 
of Professor Tyler’s teaching, instead of the love of scientific 
excavation of the roots of dead languages, which is characteristic 
of so much teaching, there would be less demand among young 
men for the abolition of the classics and the substitution of 
modern languages in these days of optional courses. Young 
men are as quick to appreciate the beauties of Horace or of 
Socrates as those of Heine or Sainte-Beuve, but the teacher 
must first feel the literary charm and then share it with others. 


It is an uncommon thing for an English Conservative to take 
a hopeful view of modern civilization, but Mr. Balfour, who has 
a marked aptitude for thinking and writing as well as for poli- 
tics, in a recent speech at the Literary Fund dinner, surprised 
his hearers by taking a very roseate view of the near future. 
He declared that at any moment a turn in scientific generaliza- 
tion might open to science a totally new field of view, full of 
stimulus and encouragement; that there are grounds for 
believing that we are on the verge of a great artistic revival, 
and that there is good reason for believing that the man of 
genius in literature would also make his reappearance at an early 
date. This view is out of accord with the generally depressed 
attitude of the English mind at the moment, and some of the 
more thoughtful journals which have discussed it take the ground 
that it is impossible to predict such revivals of genius and art 
on any established conditions, and that, therefore, they are 20 
to be anticipated at present. It does not seem to occur to 
these journals that, because such revivals always come without 
announcement and in the most unexpected ways, there is always 
good ground for believing in their return, even at the most 
unfavorable moment. Genius, as the “Spectator ” says, has : 
habit of defying unfavorable conditions. It also has a habit 0 
reappearing when it seems extinct. 
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University Extension 


By an Extension Lecturer 


T is perhaps too early as yet to claim that 
University Extension has established itself 
securely in our American educational sys- 
tem. The English type of University Ex- 
tension, with its itinerant lecturer, sylla- 
bus, class, written exercises, examination, 
and traveling library, is still in the experi- 
mental stage on this side of the Atlantic. 
But the concept of a talented and schol- 
arly representative of a great university 
going out into the byways and hedges, equipped with 
all the university advantages that can be packed into the 
cranium and the gripsack of a lecturer, is here to remain, 
though the ultimate form and the exact method of the 
movement may be altered to 
suit the times and the place. 
The mere fact that seventy 
thousand English people are 
now attending Extension 
lectures does not prove the 
permanency of the move- 
ment, though it may point 
to an idea full of potency 
and promise for the future 
of the work. Nor will the 
indisputable fact that Uni- 
versity Extension has broken 
out in almost every State in 
this country, much as rep- 
resentative government, in 
the words of the early histo- United States Commissioner of 
tian Hutchinson, did in the a 
American colonies, convince 
the far-sighted, who are ever and anon warning us that 
permanence is not necessarily synonymous with pdpularity, 
and that true and abiding success is not of necessity her- 
alded by sporadic growth, however rapid. 

But for the observer who will lay aside even for an hour 
the /aissez-faire spirit and study the development and the 
present status of the movement in typical centers, East 
and West, there are revelations of the presence in 
University Extension of that vital principle without 
which no great movement can avail, however wide it may 
prevail. Let him examine into the genesis and growth 
of University Extension in Wisconsin, where more than 
a score of Extensionists are 
at this very time preaching— 
for the Extensionist is noth- 
ing if not an educational 
enthusiast and missionary— 
to thousands of adults the 
beauties and truths of litera- 
ture, history, economics, agri- 
culture, and what not. Let 
him note the marvelously 
rapid growth of the Exten- 
sion work of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and its 
already perceptible success 
in converting, through its Ex- 
tension department, much of 
Chicago’s enthusiasm for ma- 
terial things into a healthy 

Tr interest in higher and more 
President of the American Society for the intellectual concerns. Let 
Extension of University Teaching. him not fail to study also with 
great care the three years’ 
Work of the American Society, which, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, has stretched out its arms over the whole 
and, and by its missionaries and its literature made deserts 
of apathy and despair to bring forth the fair fruits of a 
newly awakened intellectual life. 
Extension audiences in America, as well as in England, 





William T. Harris, 








are as heterogeneous as church congregations, and even a 
naturalized Chinaman in the oil region of Pennsylvania 
has been enticed from his laundry to listen to lectures on 
American political history. . 

The value and scope of the 
movement have been pointed 
out by such educators as Dr. 
William T. Harris, Presi- 
dents Dwight, Pepper, Har- 
per, Adams, Low, Patton, 
Hill, Gates, Taylor, Cham- 
berlin, MacAlister, Welling, 
and Scott. Reports of the 
effect of University Exten- 
sion upon our public schools 
are coming in from all quar- 
ters. The superintendent of 
public schools for Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, re- 
marks that the teachers who 
have attended the courses 
delivered in his county have 
passed better examinations 
and taught better schools. The new Superintendent of 
Public Education in Pennsylvania, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
declares that “without this influence there can be no 
proper mediation between the old and the new truth in no 
long time to be felt in every county of the Commonwealth.” 

But we are now concerned with the best method of per- 
forming this work. Now the question is one of ways and 
means. Professor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard 
University, subjected University Extension to the kindliest 
but most searching criticism it has ever faced in this 
country when he pointed out the difficulty of conducting 
resident and non-resident university teaching at the same 
time without damage to the university. He claimed that 
only university professors are 
fitted to carry on non-resident 
teaching deserving to have 
the name of University Ex- 
tension. But university pro- 
fessors are notably an over- 
worked and underpaid class 
already ; and therefore Mr. 
Palmer concludes that “a 
movement which places 
its reliance on the casual 
teaching of overworked men 
is condemned from the 
start.” 

If this were the final word 
to be spoken on the subject, 
University Extension would 
not be worth while. Much 
history has been made, how- 
: ever, since Mr. Palmer pro- 
nounced judgment one year ago.! The University of Chi- 
cago solved the problem easily enough by making the 
Extension Division one of its regular departments, and by 
engaging a special Extension Faculty, some of whom 
carry on resident university teaching. The University of 
Wisconsin has this year been employing special lecturers 
to share the burdens of Extension teaching with the Uni- 
versity instructors. The American Society has, from its 
organization in 1890, been employing special lecturers and 
university instructors whose resident teaching is not too 
exacting for them to lecture sometimes outside the walls 
of the university. Before ever Mr. Palmer lifted up his 
voice in honest criticism, the far sighted officers of the 
American Society saw clearly enough that the discovery 
and training of the lecturer is the most serious problem of 


1* Atlantic Monthly,’’ March, 1892. 
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all. One who has heard the dramatic and captivating tones 
of Professor Moulton, to whom England and America alike 
owe perhaps the foremost obligation for developing the 
movement by presenting the spectacle in his own person ofa 
model Extension lecturer; or the soul-stirring words of 
Hudson Shaw, the preacher in University Extension, who 
abandoned a living in the English Church for the sake of 
spreading sound ideas of social reform from the Extension 
platform, understands clearly enough that the Extension 
lecturer is sui generis. He is born, not made. Without the 
talent for public speaking, which nature alone can give, no 
man, be he ever so scholarly, should dare to hope for the 
highest success on the Extension platform. Unless accu- 
rate and detailed scholarship be wedded to a pleasing 
delivery and ability to manage a class, the candidate would 
better not aspire to the exacting but fascinating rdéle of the 
itinerant lecturer. 

The university instructor and the Extension lecturer 
have a common aim; but their problems and their methods 
are for the most part widely different. The university in- 
structor has to deal with persons of the same age and 
training. A uniform method will often suit all of them. 
Not so the Extension lecturer. His mission lies with all 
sorts and conditions of men and women; persons of culture 
and no culture, the rich and the poor, the old and the 
young, come under his influence. The Extension lecturer 
has first of all to stimulate an interest in the intellectual 
life. He has to kindle in many a lonely, apathetic soul a 
tiny flame of desire for serious study, and then to feed 
that flame until it throws out light and warmth for a whole 
community and furnishes little coals of living fire for other 
dead or dying intellects. Tact and sympathy must go 
hand in hand with scholarship and graceful delivery, if the 
Extension lecturer is to win laurels—I should prefer to say, 
if the Extension lecturer is not to kill “ centers.” 

Not here does the function of the Extension lecturer 
end. He must be trained in the technique of the work. 
He must be equally at home in the general management 
of the work and in the organization of the local center. 
He must be equally as ready to lecture on the history, 
scope, aim, and method of University Extension, as on the 
particular subject for which his university studies have 
prepared him. 

If the training of the Extensionist ends even here, the 
requirements of the situation will not be fully met. By 
virtue of his position as a representative of the highest 
university culture, the Extensionist is made a mediator 
between the various elements of our educational system, 
which are ill organized and sometimes at war with each 
other. He will fail if he refuses to lend a hand to a 
reconciliation on which depends the best utilization of our 
educational facilities. The Extensionist should therefore 
be familiar with the educational development and status 
of the world. He should know the history of universities ; 
and should not despise the simple story of the life of the 
kindergarten, to which our distinguished Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. William T. Harris, has not refused to give 
much thought. - 

But the reader is ere this asking, Where is the candidate 
for the Extension platform to find a training-school which 
can help him to such an equipment as has been described ? 

The American Society for University Extension estab- 
lished a Seminary one year ago for the specific purpose of 
training Extension lecturers, organizers, and secretaries, 
and for the more general purpose of furnishing teachers, of 
whatever grade, an opportunity to study present educa- 
tional problems. It was believed that our colleges and 
universities have in them many young men and women 
especially suited to University Extension, who would 
prefer it to any other if they knew how to prepare them- 
selves for the work and were assured it would yield them 
a living. The schedule of study involves a thorough in- 
vestigation of the science of education ; a survey of the 
whole educational system of the country, of which Uni- 
versity Extension forms an important part; and a detailed 
and exhaustive study of the system itself. 

Since accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject or group of subjects is a fundamental condition of 
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success in University Extension, members of the Seminary 
are urgently advised to pursue graduate studies for the 
degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., in some one of the institu. 
tions in or near enough to Philadelphia to enable them to 
attend the sessions of the Seminary. The number of 
members has this year been limited to ten. Among these 
there are representatives of Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, University of Wisconsin, Brown, 
Colby, Furman University, and Cornell College. Four of 
these members have been college instructors. One has 
been a county superintendent of schools and a well-known 
lecturer before teachers’ institutes. Two have pursued 
graduate studies abroad. Nearly all are now studying for 
advanced degrees. 

Courses have this year been given on Educational Sys- 
tems and Educational Organization by the Director of the 
Seminary and the President of the American Society, Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James, of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy at the University of Pennsylvania ; a course 
on Psychology by Professor George S. Fullerton and Drs, 
Witmer and Newbold, of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
a course on the Science of Education by President Charles 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College ; a course on the Eng- 
lish Schools by President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford 
College ; and a course on Educational Ideals by Professor 
Simon N. Patten, of the Wharton School. 

Lectures have been given also by Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner of Education; Professor 
James MacAlister, President of the Drexel Institute ; Mr. 
Ray Green Huling, Editor of ‘ School and College ;” Mr. 
A. E. Winship, of the “‘ New England Journal of Educa- 
tion ;’ and Dr. George M. Phillips, of the West Chester 
Normal School. 

The work of instruction in University Extension has 
been shared by Professor E. J. James; the Rev. W. Hud- 
son Shaw, of Oxford, England; Mr. George F. James, the 
General Secretary of the American Society ; and Messrs. 
Devine, Rolfe, and Powell, staff lecturers of the Society. 

The success of the first year has justified the expecta- 
tions of the founders of the Seminary. Others than Uni- 
versity Extension specialists are interested in this success. 
It means nothing else than that, for the first time in the 
history of education, an opportunity is afforded for a 
pedagogical training which combines comprehensiveness 
and specialization and which furnishes the public and 
private school-teacher as well as the Extensionist the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the theory and practice 
of University Extension and of putting himself in touch 
with the latest and best thought on educational topics. 


%*% 
A Birthday Celebration 


By Louise Manning Hodgkins 


Dante is a name more European than Italian, more Cos- 
mopolitan than European. To Dante Italy owes the unity of 
her language, but to him the world owes that dynamic 
principle from which is derived the intellectual civilization 
of modern Europe. 

Dante had the marvelous gift to see contemporaneous 
life in camp, in court, in Church, and at the same moment 
in those great cycles that we call history. Join to this his 
profound learning, alchemized by experience to profounder 
wisdom, and we have in him the true Vates, at once 
anticipating the future of his country and shaping her 
destinies. Shakespeare holds a mirror up to life as it 1s 
at the exact instant ef reflection; Dante’s is a beryl-glass, 
and 


Shadows dwell in its teeming girth 
Of the known and unknown things of earth. 


These are a few of the reasons why no gold could have 
purchased the recent opportunity afforded lovers of this 
world-poet to visit University Hall, Gordon Square, Lor- 
don, where, under the direction of Mr. Wicksteed, well 
known for his “ Six Sermons on Dante,” a famous collection 
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illustrative of the life and works of the great master was 
exhibited. . 

The walls of the room were lined with reproductions of 
early Italian paintings by Crevelli, Botticelli, and Fra 
Angelico, and the later works of the modern Dante school 
by Rossetti, Leighton, Burne-Jones, and Watts. Among 
them were several copies of the Bargello portrait supposed 
to be the work of Giotto. Onan easel stood Sir Freder- 
ick Leighton’s “ Dante in Exile,” beside it Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Beatrice.” These, with countless pencilings, 
photographs, and water-colors, represented with fair ade- 
quacy the local environments and the symbolism whose 
interpretation is the key to the Divine Comedy. On the 
floor of the room large table book-cases displayed the lit- 
erature that represented the academic curriculum in 
Dante’s time, the Trivium and Quadrivium of the scholas- 
tics, the charts, diagrams, and maps of the astrologer and 
astronomer of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
rare old copies of the classics—Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
Lucan, Horace, Juvenal, and Statius—never lost sight of 
by Dante; the more valuable of the editions of the poet in 
all modern languages; and, not to be omitted, an illumi- 
nated Book of Hours like that the ‘‘ sweet Bice” might 
have held at her orisons. 

In the bow window gleamed and glowed Florentine 
lilies, white and red, with all the flowers whose mystic light 
brightened the pages of the dark-bright verses fuller cf 
Rembrandt effects than any other living poem, and in their 
center a tiny cabinet glistened with those flowers of the 
underworld that we name rubies, sapphires, diamonds, 
topaz, and chrysoprase. Even the moon-lighted diamond 
was there. “ Do you not remember it?” said Mr. Wick- 
steed, as he handled it lovingly : 


“So I beheld full many an orb of light 
Shone down upon by rays of brilliant sheen, 
The source of splendor not revealed to sight.” 


Altogether the London Dante Exhibition was inspiring 
to the Dante student, inciting to the art-lover, and reward- 
ing to the wayside pilgrim chancing at this happy moment 
to be in the metropolis of the world. More than this, it 
was no insignificant test of the power of a poet’s teaching. 

Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Browning! Surely these 
are the four great pillars that uphold the temple of song ; 
but the first great Christian poem embodies more than 
any other, since it includes up to its date the classics, 
history, philosophy, literature, and the sciences, combined 
with the subtlest reasoning and the loftiest flights of song, 
and then suggests all that the Renaissance, the Eliza- 
bethan Era, and the Victorian Age should be left to unfold. 

Yet is it all this that has made Dante the manual of 
morals and theology to Italy, the text-book of political 
principles for Europe for six centuries! Who ever remem- 
bers, when patriots recount their triumphs, Dante returning 
victorious from the battle of Campaldine? Who ever for- 
gets Dante returning the salute of Beatrice, and, to use his 
own phrase, “touching the limits of beatitude”? It is the 
poet who does and should outrank the patriot, the singer, 
the doer. And when that singer’s mission is a poem of 
the regeneration and restoration of the human soul, his work 
becomes the guide-book of every “ pilgrim of eternity.” 


Judge Daniel P. Baldwin recently gave a series of lec- 
tures in Coates College for Young Women, at Terre Haute, 
Ind. In one lecture, “A Lawyer’s Readings in the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ written sixteen years ago, occurs a 
passage for these times : ‘‘ Greatest of all the virtues, greater 
even than faith, is charity. And the best charity of all 
1s Christ’s broad intellectual charity. I find nowhere that 
Christ condemns a man for mere intellectual error. In- 
stead of being a pitiless enemy of a poor, bewildered 
searcher after truth, distracted with the problems of the 
invisible and the unknowable, his broad love embraces 
orthodox and unorthodox, bond and free, Greek and Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant—all who are willing to depart 
from iniquity, to bear one another’s burdens, and to believe, 
trust, and follow him.” 
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Foreign Nations at the Fair 
By Willis John Abbot 


It may seem like a paradox, but nevertheless is, I think, 
a fair statement, to declare that, so far as foreign nations 
at the Fair are concerned, the principal show will bein the 
side-shows. For those people who have always had to 
enjoy their foreign travel in their library chairs will prob- 
ably find in the queer medley of quaint structures that 
crowd the Midway Plaisance more of the Old World color 
and life than they will in the more dignified commercial 
exhibits from European nations in the Manufactures 
Building, or in the edifices erected by the official commis- 
sions from foreign States in various quarters of Jackson 
Park. But Midway Plaisance, attractive as it is, is the 
home of the side-show. The exhibits there are within the 
Fair inclosure, but are still private enterprises, exacting 
from the visitor, in most instances, an additional fee. The 
heterogeneous jumble of people of every clime and nation, 
clad in the characteristic costume of their native places, 
occupying quaint edifices made in facsimile of the typical 
architecture of their homes, must, however, be reckoned as 
one of the most interesting, if not the most dignified, 
features of the Fair, and certainly not the least instructive. 
There is a “‘ Street in Cairo,” modeled out of the inevita- 
ble staff, but still lifelike enough to be recognized by the 
most inveterate tourist, and harboring a considerable 
colony of Turks and Egyptians, selling beads, turbans, and 
Oriental baubles, charming serpents from the Nile, dancing, 
and praying with faces turned toward Mecca. If you 
would have a swift and striking contrast, go from this 
abode of barbarous color and Oriental voluptuousness to 
the neighboring Irish village of cool gray stone, moss-grown 
and venerable with the simulated effect of ages of storm 
and sunshine. A towering facsimile of the celebrated 
Blarney Castle is surrounded by a quadrangle of Irish 
cottages in which girls brought over for the occasion are 
engaged in showing the Irish cottage industries of lace 
and shawl making. Not far away is the village of the 
Javanese, built of bamboo poles and palm-leaves, in which 
native girls dance and play weird tunes on rude musical 
instruments. The Eskimo, too, have a village, but the 
effectiveness of their display is sadly marred by their suc- 
cessful strike against wearing the sealskin costume of their 
native land in the comparatively balmy air of Chicago. 
Then there is a “ Street in Stamboul,” sections of Tunis 
and Algiers, a typical German village, and a highly decora- 
tive bit of China, to say nothing of a famous circus from 
Belgium and the redoubtable Buffalo Bill's collection of 
hard riders and sharpshooters from all nations. So much 
for the lighter and purely Spectacular representations of 
foreign peoples at the Fair. 

A very common criticism upon the Columbian Exposition 
is the freely expressed opinion that it will be a magnificent 
display of the resources and industries of the United 
States, but very weak in its foreign exhibits. One single 
statement made by the authority of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs effectually disposes of this criticism. Every 
foreign State or Government of any standing is officially 
represented at the Fair, except China, and that nation is 
present in the very creditable and interesting exhibits 
made by its great commercial companies. Every civilized 
and almost every uncivilized people is represented. The 
Zulu is here with his assegai, and the German with his 
127-ton Krupp gun. This propinquity of means for man- 
slaying is highly edifying as an illustration of the common 
factor in the least intellectual and the most intellectual 
race of man. 

Many of the nations which have made large appropria- 
tions for official exhibits at Chicago have spacious and 
characteristic buildings for headquarters for their commis- 
sioners and for housing their exhibits, Great Britain has 
a fine old half-timbered country house of the Elizabethan 
period, with the rooms inside fitted up in facsimile of 
famous apartments in such celebrated English country 
homes as Haddon Hall and Campden House. Upon this 
structure, destined for only six months’ existence, $125,000 
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was expended. Yet it is eclipsed by the magnificent 
German building, which cost $150,000, and is a sort of 
combination of the architecture of a castle on the Rhine 
and a German town hall. In this building will be vari- 
ous official exhibits, among them a collection of gifts 
received by the German Emperors and lent for this occa- 
sion by Emperor William. In the classic edifice erected 
by the French Commission is, among other official ex- 
hibits, a notable collection of souvenirs of France’s part 
in our Revolutionary war. Nor are the giants of European 
civilization alone, for Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, and Greece are all officially represented. I believe 
the Principality of Monaco is the only independent Euro- 
pean State that does not occupy space in Jackson Park, 
and it.is generally known that the gambling svndicate which 
furnishes the revenues for that opera-bouffe Government 
made a most flattering offer to the Directors of the World’s 
Fair for the privilege of establishing a branch Monte Carlo 
on the shore of the Lake. 

Japan is finely represented, and her exhibit enjoys the 
most picturesque site in all the World’s Fair grounds. 
With characteristic generosity, this nation early announced 
its purpose of leaving the whole of its exhibit at Chicago 
as a gift to the city. Space was assigned on the wooded 
island near Horticultural Hall, and there the droll little 
native carpenters—who, an artist of my acquaintance 
always says, look just like Palmer Cox’s brownies—have 
built a reproduction of the Hodden or Palace of Phoenix. 
Constructed wholly of wood and put together with rude, 
quaint tools, the building is a model of solidity ; and its 
decorations within are in the most brilliant style of Jap. 
anese art. It houses an interesting collection of articles 
of Japanese workmanship. 

The strictly official exhibits of the foreign nations are, 
however, not their most important contributions to the 
Fair. For an idea of what any foreign people is doing 
in art, manufactures, invention, or education, the visitor 
will not go to the distinctive building of that nation, but 
to its designated section in the big buildings where the 
general exhibits are displayed. Great Britain, for instance, 
besides her official quarters at Victoria House and the 
group of colonial edifices adjoining it, has space in the 
Manufactures, Machinery, Art, Agriculture, Transportation, 
Woman’s, and Fisheries Buildings. The British section in 
each of these structures is readily identified even without 
a catalogue, although that aid to intelligent appreciation 
of the Fair is so cheap that one can hardly afford to be 
without it. 

To give an idea of what may be seen in the space held 
by foreign exhibitors is obviously impossible within the 
straitened limits of a magazine article. The variety is 
endless, the range of exhibits almost without limit. The 
dainty Swiss watch and the sixty-foot slice of a British 
passenger steamer, full size, may serve for examples of the 
extremes in the foreign exhibits. Germany exults in the 
display of Krupp guns; but France, not to be outdone, 
displays a three-hundred-ton hammer by which just such 
guns and the armor to repel their projectiles may be 
forged. The publishers and printers of Paris will have a 
magnificent exhibit. Venetian glass, Flemish tapestries, 
Russian furs and lacquered metal-work, Turkish rugs, 
Dresden china, Sévres porcelain—the characteristic art- 
products of every nation in their highest and most beauti- 
ful examples are all exposed for the admiration of the vis- 
itors. 

A very interesting feature of the foreign exhibits of the 
Fair is the great part played by the mere personal pride of 
the exhibitor in making the representation of his country’s 
industries complete and creditable. What hope of finan- 
cial profit could have led a Danish furniture-maker, for 
instance, to send examples of his handicraft to Chicago? 
There is an almost endless list of just such instances. On 
the other hand, the numerous restaurants in foreign style— 
the Viennese, Parisian, and Polish cafés, the Chinese and 
Japanese tea-houses, the English inns, and the typical Ger- 
man beer-cellars—have thus far been notable for anything 
except their indifference to the enticing American dollar. 

Far more than in any earlier American exposition the 
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grounds at the Chicago Fair present an appearance of a 
congress of nations. Gaudy and outlandish costumes are 
to be seen on every side. Turks, Arabs, Japanese, Java. 
nese, Singhalese, Indians, Algerians, and Chinese crowd 
the walks, and with their brilliant garments lend color to 
the scene. In a walk of a few rods down the Midway 
Plaisance one hears half a dozen languages spoken. In 
the great buildings the signs and the wares displayed give 
an exotic air sweet to the man who yearns to mingle with 
Old World civilization. America, it is true, holds predomi- 
nating place in the Fair, both in extent of exhibits and 
in the number of her visitors. But there is enough of 
the foreign element to delight the visitor who comes hither 
hoping to get a taste of transatlantic life and art without 
having to cross the ocean to secure it. 


Chicago. 


Relations of the Woman’s Boards to 
the American Board 


By the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D. 
Corresponding Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 


The foreign missionary work as now carried on has 
been steadily gaining in breadth and variety of details, 
till now it embraces whatever is regarded as most essen- 
tial to a true Christian civilization. It is no longer simply 
the conversion of individual souls, but it includes their 
nurture in Christian life and character. The entire work 
as carried on, including what is done for men and women 
by the agencies of the American Board and of the Woman’s 
Boards, constitutes one organic whole, and separation 
into parts, as one part by the American Board and one 
part by the Woman’s Boards, would be attended with very 
great difficulties, if, indeed, it were possible. It would be 
difficult to arrange any plan of action which would secure 
so great economy and efficiency in the management of 
details or of the general work as the one now pursued, 
which has grown up little by little as the result of practical 
experience. All plans and estimates of expense are care- 
fully considered and adopted at the annual meetings of 
the several missions, where all the missionaries, men and 
women alike, are free to present their views. The united 
judgment of all is better than the opinion of any one per- 
son, and acts as a safeguard against the natural tendency 
of each one to overestimate the comparative importance 
and needs of his or her own specific work. These plans 
and estimates must, of course, be brought within the limits 
of the appropriation made by the Prudential Committee 
to each mission; and by this mutual consultation due 
proportion is secured in the allowances for the various 
departments of the work. 

The estimates thus matured in the missions are then re- 
ported to the Prudential Committee, and, when approved 
by that body, the portion relating to woman’s work is re- 
ferred to the several Woman’s Boards for their approval 
and adoption. These Boards are not expected to assume 
the support of any work of which they disapprove. In ad- 
dition to the requests thus coming in from the missions, 
the Foreign Secretaries of the A. B. C. F. M. are accus- 
tomed to suggest to the Woman’s Boards new plans and 
measures which they judge important to the progress and 
welfare of the work, but which would not be carried out 
witheut the co-operation of these Boards, and such plans 
are sometimes delayed to suit their convenience or pleasure. 

In view of the great change that has come over society 
in this country, in the larger scope that is given to women, 
the larger freedom allowed them to go and come every: 
where—such as is not permitted in any other country and 
hardly in our own till within the last quarter of a century— 
it is too often supposed that the same liberty is practicable in 
Oriental countries ; but the time has not come when women 
can go about in those lands freely without proper protec: 
tion and support. In case of any trouble that might arise 
in a town in Turkey, for instance, a single woman, or 4 
married woman, could not seek redress from the Turkish 
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pasha or governor, nor could she properly seek redress in 
China from the legal authorities. Such redress can be 
sought only by men; women would not be recognized. 
Indeed, only a few days since, a missionary lady who came 
to this country for a time, on the death of her husband, 
after a dozen years or so in Turkey, and who is now de- 
sirous of returning to a city where there is one of the largest 
Protestant communities in the Empire, expressed hesita- 
tion about doing so unless men can be sent out who will 
be her protection and moral support. It is true that within 
the last year or two, owing to the depletion of our mis- 
sionary force, stations have been assigned to the care of 
unmarried ladies; but the inconvenience resulting from 
this is well understood, and the most vigorous efforts have 
been put forth to secure men to occupy these stations con- 
jointly with the devoted women in charge. The ladies 
themselves feel that they could do very much more, and 
command the respect of the communities where they live 
far better, had they missionary brethren to whom they 
could look for counsel and support. These are incident- 
ally some of the items which need to be carefully weighed 
before any movement is made to separate the work carried 
on by the Woman’s Boards and the American Board re- 
spectively. Indeed, it would be quite impossible to sep- 
arate a work which has thus come to be an organic whole. 
Separation or division would be a serious injury on both 
sides. 

The American Board would gladly have the Woman’s 
Boards select their own missionaries, and is always grate- 
ful for any assistance they may render in judging of their 
qualifications. Candidates, after the Prudential Commit- 
tee has judged of their fitness, having in view the particu- 
lar place in need of their services, are referred to the 
Woman’s Boards for their approval, and no missionary 
lady is sent out except with the hearty indorsement of the 
Woman’s Board which is to assume her support. In so 
wide a field, embracing raissions among so greatly differing 
races, among “nature peoples” as well as among those 
highly civilized, there is the greatest variety of wants and 
the greatest opportunity for selecting special objects of 
interest; and a list of such objects, so far as related to 
woman’s work, is carefully submitted to the several Wo- 
man’s Boards for their acceptance and approval. But 
due proportion must be observed among these varied 
needs, or at one time a particular branch of the service 
would be supplied and others left to suffer. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of wise direction and of intelligent and 
hearty co-operation in the missionary work between the 
Board and its agents and the Woman’s Boards, as repre- 
sented in the home field and abroad, is of the greatest 
moment, and it is believed that thoughtful consideration 
of the question in all its bearings will show the great 
advantage of continuing the present plan of work, making 
4 changes from time to time as may best secure the 
end. 

It is sometimes said that the Woman’s Board here has 
no direction of the work abroad, and that, as it furnishes 
the funds, this is an injustice. From the foregoing it will 
appear that a good deal of responsibility is now devolved 
on the Woman’s Boards—the finding of suitable mission- 
ary candidates, their acceptance and appointment, and 
conference with the officers of the American Board in ref- 
erence to their location and work. It is desired that all 
the missionaries supported by the different Boards should 
be in close connection with the Boards and auxiliary 
societies at home in order to interest these societies 
thoroughly in their work and to secure their intelligent 
Sympathy and prayer in its behalf. It is desired, too, 
that the missionary ladies in the field should give the full- 
est and freest expression of their thoughts and plans to 
the Secretaries of the American Board having charge of 
the several fields, as well as to the Woman’s Boards that 
Support them. At all mission meetings for the considera- 
tion of mission questions it is expected that the women 
will have “ equal voice” with the men in presenting their 
views and securing their adoption. This share in the 
Councils of the missions is of comparatively recent date. 
At first there seemed little occasion for it, but, as the 
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missionary ladies gained in experience and in knowledge 
of the work, it was believed that their views should have 
equal weight with those of the men and should be regarded 
in all plans for carrying forward the common work. 
The question of a formal vote in mission meetings has 
been raised, and has been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion during the last three or four years. The evident 
justice of allowing the women an equal vote with the men 
on all matters relating to their own work is so obvious 
that the most conservative missions and a conservative 
Board at home will not long delay securing this to the de- 
voted women they have sent out. When this is accom- 
plished and fully carried out, we can see no reasonable 
ground for embarrassment in the relations of the two 
Boards. Certainly the common interest should unite all 
hearts in promoting the common end—the best interests 
of the kingdom of Christ—and it is but due to the men in 
our different fields to say that, as a body, they fully appre- 
ciate the work of the women and are only too glad to 
second them in their best efforts. Differences of opinion 
may sometimes arise in the mission field, as at home, 
but our Woman’s Boards may rest assured of the careful 
consideration of their rights by the different missions 
abroad and by the Prudential Committee at home. 


% 
The Kyrle Society 


By W. A. Tolman 


The Kyrle Society had its origin in London in 1877, in 
a letter calling attention to the dullness and monotony of 
the lives of the poor, and suggesting that any means which 
would enliven and beautify their daily existence would be 
of advantage. The name ‘ Kyrle” was chosen for the 
society, the idea having been suggested by Pope in his 
eulogy of John Kyrle. As foimally stated, the objects of 
the Society are: 


1. To decorate, by mural paintings, pictures, flowers, and 
other means, workmen’s clubs, hospital wards, schools, and 
other rooms used for gathering together the working classes, 
without distinction of creed. 

2. To lay out as gardens any available waste ground, and to 
encourage the cultivation of plants, not only in windows, but also 
in areas and back yards. 

3. To organize a voluntary choir of singers to give oratorios 
and concerts of good music to the poor, and to perform in 
schools, hospitals, halls, etc., when requested to do so by the 
authorities in charge of these institutions. 

4. To co-operate as far as possible with other parties inter- 
ested in securing open-air spaces in poor neighborhoods in and 
around the city, and, if possible, to lay out gardens therein. 


Any persons who sympathize with the objects of the 
Society are asked to communicate with the various com- 
mittees, and those who have the charge of places for which 
they wish decorations are asked to inform the Secretary 
of the Society, who places the request before the associa- 
tion for consideration. The motto of the Society is fittingly 
choser—‘ To the utmost of our power.” Many of the 
nobility are members of the committees and take an active 
part. For 1891 the Duke of Edinburgh was President, and 
the Marchioness of Lorne Vice-President. Miss Octavia 
Hill is one of the Treasurers. 

The inspiration of the beauty of nature as well as of 
art is recognized by the Society. The poor, by the fixed- 
ness of their life in the city and by their slender means, are 
deprived of this beauty. The wealthy are the better, or 
ought to be, for the pleasure and the elevating influence 
derived from the beauty they can bring to their homes. 
While in some cases good taste is innate, yet in many 
others it is a plant of slow growth and capable of great 
cultivation. 

Wealth makes possible its development. Paintings, 
statuary, quaint and curious bric-4-brac from all parts of 
the world, dainty carvings, rich embroideries, the thousand 
and one elements that make an interior artistic—all these, 
to a great degree, are made by the laboring classes in the 
various trades and crafts. The wage-workers toil all day 
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in the midst of surroundings which tend to make them 
part of the machines they run, to such an extent is the 
division of labor carried; they are so many “hands ;” they 
earn but little, so that they have neither the time nor the 
money to secure for themselves the thousandth part of the 
beauty they are fashioning for the wealthy. In “ Alton 
Locke” the starving tailor sews by the bedside of his 
dying children, in his sweaters’ den, on the finery which 
will be worn by the fashion of the West End. 

The work of the Kyrle Society is divided among sub- 
committees. One of the most prominent is the decorative, 
which receives requests from various institutions in the 
city and country for decoration of rooms or halls. For 
example, one parish room was decorated with paintings 
forming a border around the room. The subjects were 
primroses, wood-anemones, and other wild flowers, on an 
ivory-white ground. In the children’s ward in a Dublin 
hospital a wide frieze was painted from special designs, 
the subject being children at play. Think of the delight 
of the little inmates in seeing this and in imagining all 
kinds of fancies about the sports of those children! A 
ragged-school room was decorated in stencil, while for a 
workingmen’s club a series of six paintings was made, the 
following being some of the subjects: “ Street Scene in a 
Japanese Town,” “St. Peter’s and the Castle of St. 
Angelo,” and “ One of the Cathedral Towns of France.” 
Those who have worked in the dull and cheerless mission 
rooms will appreciate the difference between a hall dec- 
orated artistically and one with plain white walls. The 
chances are all in favor of greater inspiration and elevation 
in the midst of such surroundings. No man can enter a 
cathedral without receiving a certain impression of awe 
and elevation from the beauty of stained glass, the tracery 
of the columns, and perchance the solemnity of the organ. 
This decorative sub-committee has also published a series 
of pamphlets on art, for distribution among the poorer 
classes. This literature is of practical value to the people 
who attend the exhibitions of pictures at Toynbee Hall 
and the Polytechnic, because they gain general information 
regarding paintings. 

The Open Spaces Committee charges itself with protect- 
ing or acquiring open spaces. In many cases they co-oper- 
ate with existing societies, and find by this means public 
opinion can act the more quickly. The Committee have 
tried to secure the opening of Lincoln’s Inn Fields as a 
public square, and it is likely that this ground will be 
bought by the County Council. An old institution known 
as Emanuel Hospital was to be torn down. ‘There was con- 
siderable ground attached, arid it was wished to secure this 
for an open space, instead of having it used for large flats ; 
of course all these grounds were to be purchased by the 
municipality. The case of the hospital is yet in the High 
Court of Justice. A certain part of one of the parks has 
been rented for the recreation of the public. In a hospital 
at Shadwell, East London, seats for the children were 
placed in the garden of the hospital. A certain vestry in 
London had decided to pull down a house of historic inter- 
est. A protest was sent in by the Kyrle Society, but to 
no avail. The breathing-places in the congested parts of 
London which are preserved, and the new ones which are 
gained, are of incalculable value to the toilers and dwellers 
in those districts. Like the work of flower distribution by 
some of the “ King’s Daughters ” in New York City among 
the tenement-house districts, is that of one branch of the 
Kyrle. The few plants or flowers which are sent in are 
hardly missed by those who give them, but the inspiration 
and the pleasure which they bring to a sewing-woman in her 
garret, or the gleams of sunshine which they shed in dingy 
courts, are incalculable. A certain amount of the funds of 
this branch is spent in bulbs, which are given to the poor. 
Perhaps no gift of such little value as the bestowal of flow- 
ers is so productive of pleasure to the recipients. 

It should be no surprise that the musical committee is 
large and energetic. For the year ending 1891 the ora- 
torios of the “ Messiah,” “ E'ijah,” “St. Paul,” ‘‘ Creation,” 
and “ Samson” were given, in all fourteen times, chiefly 
in chapels and churches. As showing the popular taste 
and its appreciation for good music of a higher order, it may 
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be said that the “Messiah” and “Elijah” were called for 
most frequently. The buildings where these performances 
have been given were crowded, and in many cases to excess, 
The music was free, and was rendered by the choir of the 
Society, which asks the co operation of the members of other 
musical societies. The demand for these performances js 
in excess of the supply, as twenty-four applications were 
unmet at the close of the year. Concerts are also given, 
and amateur dramatics are particularly popular. Band 
concerts are held in the public parks of the poorer part of 
London, and large numbers of old people and children 
eagerly await the arrival of the musicians. The Police 
Band and that of the Royal Fusiliers volunteered their ser- 
vices. One open-air concert was given at Toynbee Hall; 
at missions, workingmen’s clubs, and hospitals, concerts 
for the inmates were provided. 

The branch for distributing literature has rendered 
much aid to clubs for working-girls. These are self-sup- 
porting, and a few pence from the girls in payment of club 
dues each week means no little self-sacrifice. In the case 
of one club in Yorkshire, the average wages were only $1 25 
each week. The works of Miss Yonge, Miss Alcott, and 
similar writers are distributed. The London branch of 
the Kyrle sends a box to any one who desires to give 
books, and the next day the box is called for. The Liver- 
pool society has a box in a large publishing house where 
books or papers may be left, just as is done in the railroad 
and elevated stations in our large cities. 

The funds of the Society are obtained by subscriptions, 
the account for 1891 showing receipts to the amount of 
#900. The expenses for the same year were nearly £600. 
The Society is not confined to London, but has branches 
in Birmingham, Dublin, Cheltingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leicester, Liverpool, and Nottingham. The objects of the 
branches are the same as the parent society, but each 
local gathering does the work which it considers helpful 
for that particular city. Among some of the committees 
not mentioned above are those on window-gardening, 
needlework, housing, invalid drives, industrial art classes, 
recreative evening schools, and a school for artistic handi- 
craft. In the Liverpool Kyrle permission was obtained 
from the municipality for the planting of trees and the 
placing of seats in various parts of the town. The read- 
ing branch undertakes the providing of readers for the 
several hospitals and infirmaries of the city. The children 
of to-day will be the men and women of the next genera- 
tion. If these children can be guided in wholesome ways, 
they will make good citizens. For this reason the children 
of the wealthy are invited to join this branch and work for 
the children of the poor. Toys are collected and sent to 
the little waifs in the hospitals and shelters. The 
“ Children’s Happy Evening Branch” secured permission 
from the managers of three board schools to hold at each 
school one evening in the month what they call a “ happy 
evening.” A manager and one teacher were present, to- 
gether with eight or nine of the Kyrle, to amuse the 
children and keep them in order. About one hundred 
children were entertained, because more than this number 
could not be managed. Some of the schools were for girls, 
and others were mixed. The evenings were successful in 
the opinion of those who entertained and those who were 
amused. The children were brought under a refining 10- 
fluence, and, as \the secretary said, “were taught how to 
play happily together.” The children of the poor who are 
invalids and cannot leave their homes are amused and in- 
structed by this children’s branch, who visit them in their 
homes. 

In Glasgow the Kyrle is affiliated with the ‘Glasgow 
Social Union,” which may be called a kind of “clearing: 
house ” for the workers among the poor. Through the co- 
operation of the sanitary branch of the Union, a series of 
lectures on practical hints and instructions for the treat: 
ment of the body in health and disease are given before 
any local organization which may desire them. It was the 
aim of those in charge that these lectures should be self- 
supporting. In order that they might be popular, so as 0 
accomplish the most good, they were illustrated by dia- 
grams and lantern slides. One course of six lectures w48 
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given on the general subject of Preservation of Health and 
Sick Nursing. The topics were: “ How to Make the 
Home Healthy and Happy,” “ How to Feed and Clothe the 
Family,” ‘‘ Hints to Avoid Catching Fevers” and “ What to 
Do till the Doctor Comes,” “Nursing Sick Children,” 
“ Nursing the Aged,” and “Words to Women.” Another 
course was on Sick Nursing of Children. The tickets to this 
course were $2 50, with a family ticket admitting three at 
$6.25. To make this course as practical as possible, 
opportunity for questions was given at the end of each 
lecture, and even practice in the use of the articles em- 
ployed in demonstration was allowed. At the end of the 
course an examination was given to those who might wish ; 
but four of the six lectures must have been attended. For 
the winter of 1890-91, nearly two thousand people had 
attended these lectures on health, : 

The above is an outline of the work which is being done 
by the Kyrle Society. In all legitimate ways it strives to 
make the life of the people more beautiful, and accord- 
ingly more full of pleasure. It seeks to cause them to 
enjoy life and not merely exist from day to day. The 
efforts are unsectarian, and great stress is laid upon per- 
sonal work, so that by means of friendly relations each 
side may gain: the wealthy that they may know how the 
other half really does live, and the poor that they. may real- 
ize that the wealthy are interested in aiding them to make 
the most of their manhood. 


The Village Opera 


By Algernon Tassin 


Near a little village in the South of Saxony there dwelt 
a musician. It seemed that he had always been living 
there, and yet in appearance he was not old. His eyes 
were full of fire, and the dark clustering hair still fell away 
from his smooth, high forehead; his figure was still erect 
and his step buoyant and firm. He lived alone upon the 
mountain that hung over the pretty valley. The children 
could plainly see his cottage shining above them on the 
cliff, white against the purple shadows. ‘“ See!” they would 
say to each other, “that is where the good singer lives.” 
When he came down into the little town, they would stand 
in the doorways smiling as he passed. But they did not 
have that chance very often, for mostly his way lay upward 
to the mountain’s crest, where, above the clouds that hid 
the summit from the sight of those below, he spent days 
sitting alone in the sun. Then he would come down again 
to his little cottage, bringing with him beautiful songs and 
harmonies which he would work out in his study and set 
down in a music-scroll, 

While he was gone on these trips to the mountain-top, 
the villagers were always on the lookout; and one of their 
number had leave from his work in the fields in order that 
he might constantly watch so as to let the others know 
when the singer should return. The watcher’s post was 
high on the cliff, in full view of the path winding down 
from above. Here, by bending out with the aid of a stout 
bush, he could see the men at work far below. If the 
breeze were favorable, he could even hear their laughter or 
catch a strain of a song or two which the singer had taught 
them. Then, swinging himself back upon the cliff, he 
would watch the path that led up into the mountain. In 
time he would always be rewarded by a sight of the singer 
coming down from the rocks to his cottage below. When 
he came near enough, the watcher would always lean for- 
ward to catch the expression in his eyes. They seemed 
full of the sun, with that rare light indeed which comes 
only from looking down upon the world like the sun itself. 
Such a sight the watcher prized always as the chief treasure 
of his memory. He who caught it was very fortunate, for, 
as the singer drew nearer to the village nestling below in 
the valley, this strange light faded slowly and his face be- 
came as before, full indeed of nobility and sweetness, but 
not as luminous as it had been. 

When, however, at the bidding of the watcher, the vil- 
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lagers thronged into the singer’s study at nightfall, the 
lustrous eyes would half glow again with their former fire as 
he sang to them the songs he had brought with him from 
the mountain-top. A hush fell upon the men and women 
as they listened. They clasped hands silently and smiled 
through their happy tears. If, perchance, any one stood 
in the crowd who had aught against a neighbor, his face re- 
laxed as the singer sang, and his hand stole out shyly to his 
enemy, who grasped it eagerly, and the men were friends. 
And if two women had quarreled at their tasks, they laid 
their heads in woman fashion upon each other’s shoulders, 
and, weeping, became sisters once more. So the singer 
sang, and as the light from the hearth-fire shone upon his 
face the villagers thought, “It is an angel who brings to 
us the songs he has gathered at the feet of God!” 

Thus year in and out they went from the fields and from 
the fireside up to the little study of the singer. They brought 
with them their common vexations and trials. They came 
somewhat hardened with the week’s toil and struggle, 
somewhat burdened with their daily cares, for they were 
simple folk and their valley was not over-bountiful. But 
one by one their burdens dropped away as they listened 
to the singer; and they took back with them to their 
houses all the warmth and beauty and comfort of his songs. 
It happened now and then that one, touched more than 
usual by some song, would beg to hear it again. But 
smilingly the singer would answer that all the songs were 
being written into one great opera, and when he should 
hear the whole he would find his song again. Sometimes 
a mother would say, pleadingly, ‘Give me the little song 
which has spoken so comfortably to me. It is like the 
prattle of the little one who rests so deep that I can no 
longer take her in my arms.” But the singer, smiling still, 
shook his head, and began another song so tender and 
sweet and yet so joyful that the villagers held their breath, 
and even the mother no longer yearned for the song which 
had been sung and was already folded away within the scroll 
of the great opera now almost full. They said among 
themselves, ‘“‘ How beautiful must the entire work be, since 
these are only the parts!” Some, indeed, more outspoken 
than the rest, said often to the singer, ‘‘ When shall we 
hear the whole opera?” Then the singer, smiling ever, 
answered, “ Bide thou, friend, and never grow impatient.” 

At last, however, there came an evening when the singer 
said to his people, “ The opera is done!” They cried out 
joyfully, “ Now we shall hear it all!” But he checked 
them, saying, ‘‘ Nay, you may not hear it yet.” His voice 
grew very gentle, as though he grieved to disappoint them. 
“ Good friends,” he went on tenderly, ‘‘ we have dwelt very 
happily together, and your love has grown very dear to 
me. Now, however, I must leave you, for there are other 
songs for me to sing and other operas for me to write. I 
may not sing them here, for all my songs to you are sung. 
I must go to other villages.” 

But they cried, ‘‘ Why dost thou leave us alone? With- 
out thee we shall have no more singing.” 

He answered: “I may not linger, dear friend, for if I 
tarried here I should miss those other songs which will be 
given me to sing. Do you not know that beyond your 
mountain there are other villages that need the songs I 
have for them? Are you not willing that they should have 
their music also ?” 

They wept, saying, “ Thou wert our father, and we thy 
children, thou knowest. But henceforth without thee we 
shall be mute.” 

He, however, smiled and said, ‘“ Nay, I have tasks for 
you.” He held up before them the scroll in which were 
enfolded all their songs. “You must learn the opera 
which I have written, holding all the songs which I had in 
trust for you. When I return, we shall sing it; for there 
are many tunes, and many times, and many keys. Without 
me to guide, you would miss the central harmony. But 
unto each will I give the song I sang for him alone, and he 
shall learn it by heart, that, when I return, all together we 
may sing the opera, and I will lead the whole.” 

He divided the scroll among them, and to each he gave 
his piece, some large, some small, but every one having 
written upon it the song that had been made for the receiver 
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alone. Then he dismissed themtenderly. They wentout 
weeping into the night, for they grieved bitterly at being 
parted from their singer. But they said among them- 
selves, “Shall we murmur because he goes to sing to 
others? Nay, did he not even tell us that if he tarried he 
might lose the songs which he should gather upon other 
mountains? Surely that were a pity!” Thus they com- 
forted themselves. And when by their own firesides each 
found upon his scroll the song which most had touched 
him in the other days, he fell weeping to his knees and 
thanked the good God who had given the singer this mes- 
sage entirely for himself. 

In the morning the village stirred with a new life. The 
men went to the field, carrying their scrolls with them, and 
as they rested from their work they set about learning 
their song. It was truly like a meadow of unfledged larks 
learning to pipe. At home, the women, as they busied 
themselves with household tasks or plied their needles, 
sang cheerily as they spelled out each new phrase. So 
through the day they worked, laughing gleefully at each 
other’s mistakes and false notes. At night they gathered 
together for a moment to think of the singer who had 
gone from them, but had left them each his song, neither 
too high nor too low, but just adapted to his voice and 
capable of bringing out all its sweetest tones. ‘ The good 
singer,” they said, “ how well he knew us all !” 

So the days were spent in practice. If by chance any 
one grew weary and his hope failed, or if, cast down for 
the moment, he feared that the singer might not, after all, 
return, he would reassure himself, saying, “How grand 
will the whole chorus sound!” Sometimes, too, one 
became spiritless and discouraged over his task, rebelling 
at his discords. Then would another say to him: “ Shall 
then the singer when he comes be disappointed in thee? 
What if, lacking thy one part, the whole opera: should 
wait?” Thus they cheered each other. 

As the seasons waned, however, and the singer came 
not, the little doubts began to grow stronger, the little dis- 
couragements were less easily recovered from, and even 
(among the more indolent of the villagers) could be heard 
murmurs, ‘Of what use,” they grumbled, “is this trill 
here and that note there? I never can sing it in that way: 
no one will know if I leave it out.” Another was bolder 
still. “I will not trouble myself with that phrase,” he 
would say ; “I will write it over to suit myself.” Still 
others, more self-willed than the rest, cried out: “ Oh, the 
stupid song! it was good enough for last year, but I have 
quite outgrown it. I am sick of its old drone. I will 
make another like it, but more varied and better suited to 
my voice, which of late has grown so much stronger.” 
And there were one or two who found their songs so 
small in comparison with others that they were quite 
angry and gave up their parts altogether. 

In vain did the wiser heads in the village remonstrate, 
for soon indeed most of the villagers had followed the lead 
of their bolder neighbors and altered their songs to suit 
themselves. So it came about that only a few retained the 
simple, sweet melodies which the singer hadleftthem. Of 
the rest, some had put in new notes and left out old ones, 
some had changed the key of their song to another which 
they thought more suitable to their voice, and some had 
so varied and simplified their songs that the original theme 
could scarcely be discerned. Most, indeed, were, in this 
way and in that, quite different from the songs left them 
by the singer. It was true that a few who thus changed 
their scrolls found out their mistake too late, and tried to 
erase the alterations they had made. But here and there 
they had forgotten a note in the original melody, which, 
try as they might, they could not restore. 

The villagers were in this condition when, one morning, 
as, according to their custom, they looked up to the little 
empty cottage on the cliff, they found, to their great sur- 
prise, that it was again occupied. They had waited so 
long that at first they could not credit their own eyes; but 
as they looked they saw the yellow smoke curl up from the 
chimney, and they could no longer doubt that at last the 
singer had returned to them. With mingled feelings they 
awaited his summons to the study, some with joy of hope 
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fulfilled, others with a sense of their own insufficiency and 
shortcomings, and some with a heavy weight of shame, 
And, truly, many lagged behind when the little procession 
wound up the mountain to the cliff. None, however, was 
so covered with dismay and confusion, or so steeped in 
ingratitude, that he stayed behind altogether. Even the 
most willful of them all cared too much for the singer for 
that. So, half-hastening, half-lingering, the villagers went 
to greet him. 

When all were gathered together in the study they knew 
so well, and saw him standing as they had so often seen 
him, erect in the firelight, watching them with the old 
luminous, tender eyes, now smiling, now sad, they fell at 
his feet with a cry, and, holding up their worn and blotted 
scrolls, they sobbed out their joy and their sorrow, their 
struggle and their failure, like children from their tasks 
at school. The singer heard them with a gentle smile, 
He passed among them touching now one and now another 
who seemed most in need of comfort. By and by a hush 
fell upon them all. 

“My people,” he began slowly, “ I have not lacked tid- 
ings of you in the distant villages where I have dwelt. [ 
have heard how it has fared with the songs which I left 
you, and how you have forgotten the melodies which I 
taught you. You have spoilt their beauty and their sweet- 
ness, and you have perverted their meaning by additions 
and renderings of your own. But because you have not 
forgotten me, the singer, I have come to you that I may teach 
you again the songs which I sang to you. Faulty indeed 
now would be the opera if I should join all these blotted 
scrolls into one, for the harmonies are grown discordant, 
You must learn them over again. But that you may not 
fail another time, I wish you to understand the full mean. 
ing of each song that I gave you, and how necessary each 
is to the harmony of the whole. Then, with renewed hope 
and earnestness, you may set to work once more. _I, there- 
fore, knowing how you had failed, have brought with me, 
from other villages which have better learned the tasks 
which I set them, a choir of singing men who will sing your 
opera for you, and show you how each song goes, and its 
place in the whole.” 

He opened an inner door. There, in the full glow of 
many candles, stood a band of men and boys, and on their 
faces was a light that resembled the singer’s. They all 
carried scrolls written in the singer’s own hand. He him- 
self, stepping forward, gave them the signal. On a sudden 
they began all at once to sing, and the sound broke on the 
people like a sea of light. They raised their faces from 
the ground and wiped away their tears. They seemed 
bathed in the glorious harmony. With wonder they looked 
at each other. One said, “ Surely that cannot be my little 
song!” and another, “ Could mine have sounded like that ?” 
And they clasped each other’s hands as in the old days, 
and wept with joy. Then the singer began to sing above 
them all a song which they had never heard. It filled the 
pauses of the other songs, and glorified them. 

When the last notes died away, they stood hushed and 
awed, and their faces shone like the faces of the choir 
men. They said, “ Sing us again vhat newsong.” But the 
singer answered, smilingly, ‘Nay, you must learn your 
own songs first. Then will I sing you the new one, com- 
pleting your harmonies with the master-song.” The vil- 
lagers, still clasping each other’s hands, with their hearts 
full of joy and love of the singer, cried out, eagerly, “ Give 
us again our old songs, that we may learn to sing them 
aright.” 

He, still smiling, took from the choir men the fresh 
scrolls written in his own hand, and gave them to the vil- 
lagers. Then they went slowly back to their quiet valley. 
But the singer stood long in his study window, looking 
down upon them from the cliff. He smiled gently, and 
said softly to himself, “Bide thou, and never be impa- 
tient,” just as he had so often said to his people. 
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The Home 


Be Courteous 


Noblesse oblige is a principle that applies everywhere and 
under all conditions, but nowhere and under no conditions 
with such force as to one’s behavior when he forms part 
of an audience. People who pride themselves on being 
well bred often astonish their neighbors by aggressive 
rudeness which is as conspicuous by its superfluousness as 
by its peculiarity. A man disagrees with the preacher, 
and he rustles around in his pew; if he is acquainted with 
any one within sight, he endeavors to communicate his dis- 
agreement through his eyes; if the music does not meet 
with his approval, he manages to convey that fact to as 
many of the people about him as possible ; if a blunder is 
made, he makes it the more conspicuous by his manner; 
even his nervous condition is forced upon the attention of 
his neighbors. He recognizes no law but his own will; 
he is, consciously or unconsciously, an ethical anarchist. 
He realizes no ethical relations that should control man- 
ners as an expression of opinion, or as a means of inciting 
to good behavior those about him. The critical are made 
more critical, the ignorant are convinced that such behavior 
must be the mark of knowledge and so imitate the lawless- 
ness of bad manners, and the interested are troubled by 
self-doubts. That the etiquette of the moment demands 
that the whole attention should be given to speaker, per- 
former, or singer, is not in harmony with the views of him 
who enjoys getting up side-shows wherein he can make his 
existence evident. We hear of the man whose prominence 
is due to birth, worth, or accident, but in an audience he is as 
a unit to a legion compared with those who achieve promi- 
nence by the ability to ignore the principle of nod/esse oblige. 


* 


How a Woman Can Train Her 


Nerves to Health 
By Grace C. Kempton 


Delsarte said, Drop all useless contractions before you 

try to express or act. This thought, planned for dramatic 
training, has been found to be invaluable to all arts, all 
living. How and why shall be explained. 
_ As we watch the motion of an animal, we see that there 
is no unnecessary use of force. Each muscle contracts 
Just enough to accomplish the action, then instantly drops 
into relaxation; each nerve directs its relative muscles 
with perfect adjustment. In man it is not so. A muscle 
rarely contracts just enough for its action, but overcon- 
tracts, with bad results of different degrees; the nerves direct- 
ing the action, instead of giving just the help needed, strain 
in doing what the lightest touch should have accomplished. 
In consequence of this misuse, we have yearly many cases 
of nervous exhaustion and ills too numerous to name. 

If we should make the tension of a sewing-machine far 
too great, and then set our machine running at a rapid rate, 
we should expect it to break. But we do a similar thing when 
we lead a life of high pressure without using economy of 
our nervous and muscular forces. We must learn to drop 
Instantly into a state of rest in order to adapt ourselves 
‘Successfully to the advantages in which we live; in order 
to make them our servants instead of our masters. One 
often sees an overworked woman drop asleep for a few 
minutes, and wake temporarily refreshed. Experience 
teaches this to many, but all can learn it and much more. 
For all can learn not only to drop instantly into a state of 
Test, but to carry their work by such natural principles of 
low pressure that there will be less tension to drop. 

The first step toward this state of balance (action and 
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reaction being so nicely adjusted) is to learn to rest more 
fully when under good conditions. ‘A body cannot be 
perfectly active until it has the power to be perfectly pas- 
sive.” Perfectly passive describes a full state of rest, in 
which body and mind lay down every occupation and are 
open to replenishing influences. No muscular contraction 
must be retained ; no mental contraction must be retained. 
We must lay down all worry, refrain from nourishing any 
personal wound or other burden, and be as free as flower 
and tree, while we rest from everything which belongs to 
our acting life. 

The first technical direction we are given for accomplish- 
ing this end is to cultivate a sense of our own weight. An 
animal at rest gives up its full weight to the ground. 
Every atom in its body is let down to its full capacity. 
Contrast this with man’s manner of resting. Man often 
holds himself up in every way possible while yet lying 
down. Wecan know this only by examination of ourselves 
and others. And when the appreciation of what weight is 
to the body has started, we can practice during quiet ex- 
ercise, as in walking, sewing, or writing. In these cases 
one tries to let the parts of the body not in use express 
their greatest weight. 

Weight and contraction are directly opposed, and phy- 
sicians say half the ills are different forms of contraction. 
Letting down the full weight of the body, then, has a pre- 
ventive influence. 

The next step toward liberty from nervous disorders 
is to cultivate a habit of slow breathing. The average 
woman draws twenty breaths during a minute, when she 
should draw but ten or twelve. A breath drawn slowly 
will be a full, deep breath, and, combined with the practice 
of “weight” and dropping of contractions, will open the 
system to a freer action in every way. 

After a general application has been made of these 
directions, help will be found by making them more par- 
ticular. 

Contract the hand, slowly drawing in the fingers until 
they are firmly clenched, then slowly relax until the hand 
is loose and wholly opened. This may be done also with 
the toes, the eyes, and the lips. 

For the purpose of increasing your sense of weight, 
think of your arm as very heavy, and, when the thought 
has become convincing, lift the arm slowly and very qui- 
etly from the shoulder, letting it drop as an apple drops 
from a tree—do not throw it down. The slow dropping of 
the head upon the chest is an exercise which can be safely 
practiced if care is taken to avoid all jerking. 

The practice of these exercises makes one sensitive to 
the non-practice of the principles which they illustrate, 
besides having themselves a restful and curative influence. 
They are curative because they open the system, giving it 
increased power to assimilate fuod and oxygen. 

Woman is more prone than man to setting herself 
almost limitless tasks. Nature does not ask apple-trees to 
bloom in January; but women ask a thing equally dis- 
orderly when they require of themselves nineteen or twenty 
hours of labor out of the twenty-four. 

A woman is, in a way, idolatrous when she says to her- 
self, “Oh, I can do this, I shall not break down,” etc., 
when she should say, “ I must stop here, or I cannot wisely 
do the work of to-morrow.” 

Could we make it an unconscious habit to use a little less 
power each day than we have accumulated, we should 
save days and nights of accumulated trouble. 

A life in which the action and reaction are balanced is 
always at lower pressure, and thus better adjusted for its 
work and its rest. Nature can do fine work with us, then, 
while we sleep—preparing us involuntarily to fall in line 
with her laws. 

The tendency of this sort of living to the minds of 
women is freeing. Little things look their true size. The 
focus is changed, and in great trials we find a reserve force 
ready to help us. We are more in league with big things. 
Because we have a habit of mental and physical openness 
we can open to the inflow of strength in proportion to our 
need. 

Listening in this habit of life, keeping everything at 
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low pressure, and gaining quiet rhythm through breathing, 
make one’s memory a better servant, and one’s appreciation 
more sincere. If we listen to the finest sermon or lecture 
.from an attitude of high pressure, every part strained, we 
feel ourselves ecstatically filled ; but when we leave, we find 
we have no definite gain, nothing that we can at once put 
into our life, but are instead impoverished and worn. 
But if we receive helpful thought as the trees and flowers 
receive light, we find ourselves not only refreshed but 
remembering and ready to put into practice something 
learned. In listening to music or the drama we are in- 
vigorated, not worn and exhausted. Great tragedy moves 
our appreciation in proportion to its greatness, stirring our 
souls to action, but leaving body and mind free from wear. 

Our lives may move in a rhythm much larger than 
that in which we find ourselves, Instead of placing obsta- 
cles and limitations in our own path, we should, using the 
intelligence of beings who are living under great advan- 
tages, meet the ill conditions of our time from a plane well 
guarded against them; the achievements of the day would 
then become our servants instead of our masters. 


Flowering Ferns 
By Caroline A.. Creevey 


There are three ferns nearly related to each other, but 
so different from most ferns as to be assigned a sub-order 
place in the family to which they belong. All are large 
and handsome, and all fruit in a singular manner. I have 
seen them tall and rank among the New Jersey highlands, 
less conspicuous along wet roadsides and in swampy 
meadows. The ihree flowering ferns are the Regalis, the 
Claytonia, and the Cinnamon. To preserve a full-grown 
frond of each would require a sheet of paper from two to 
five feet long. We must be contented, therefore, to select 
for our herbarium the tip of a frond, or one not fully grown. 

Most ferns, when they first come up, are coiled like a 
shepherd’s crook. Early in spring, with bloodroots and 
anemones, the delicate, circinate young fronds of the 
osmundas appear, soft to the touch, being protected by a 
woolly covering, red or pink, light-brown or green, in color. 
Later in the season these plant infants develop into wide 
clumps of ample, spreading, tall, erect, and hardy-looking 
ferns. They throw off their woolly blankets with their 
delicate colors, and become smooth, darker green, with 
brown fruit. 

It is the peculiar manner of fruiting which gives the 
name flowering ferns. In ferns proper the spores are 
borne on the backs of fertile fronds, either on the margin 
or at the ends of veins. The common brake and maiden- 
hair fruit along the margins, the very edge of the frond 
being turned back, like a hem, to protect the spores while 
maturing. The spores are collected in thin cases called 
sporangia. Around each sporangium runs a ring of cells, 
which, when ripe and dry, straightens and bursts trans- 
versely, scattering the spores. In the osmundas the 
sporangia are crowded so that they occupy the whole of 
the fertile part of the frond, which is contracted into a 
mere receiving stalk. The spore-cases are large, un- 
covered, and at maturity they split into nearly equal 
valves by a slit up and down, and not across, the sporan- 
gium. Each is globular, finely veined, and together under 
the magnifying-glass they look like a bunch of grapes. 

The royal fern (Osmunda regaiis) merits its title. It is 
graceful and handsome. The light-green sterile fronds 
are large and spreading, their divisions twice-pinnate, like 
the leaves of the honey-locust. It might easily be mis- 
taken for such a plant as the meadow-rue, were it not for 
the fruit growing from the tips of fertile fronds in long, 
plume-like panicles. Since the fruit appears in May or 
June, and ripens as it grows, you may look long among 
clumps of them, as I once did, in August, and vainly, for a 
fertile frond. Cows crop the slender tips, or the mower 
cuts them, or they lie down and die of their own accord 
when their work is done. Certain it is the fertile fronds 
quite disappear, and must be sought early for study and for 
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our collection. The sterile fronds bleach prettily with the 
first light frosts, and are favorites for winter vases. 

The cinnamon fern is better known. The fruit, of the 
rusty red color of powdered cinnamon, occupies the entire 
fertile frond, which grows from its stout root-stock stiff 
and erect, very much contracted, in the center of the clus- 
ter of sterile fronds. The latter are dark-green, rather 
coarse, their divisions cut but once, and are much more strong 
than graceful. This fern is found in almost all our wet 
woods, and can easily be recognized by its cinnamon. 
brown fertile fronds. 

The Claytonia is the third of this order, and most strik- 
ing in its manner of fruiting. The fertile pairs of pinne 
occupy the middle of the frond. Below and above are 
several sterile pinnez. At first, till after scattering their 
spores, the fertile pinnz stand erect. Afterward, and 
through the summer, they hang lifeless from the main stem 
like so many bits of brown rags. This fern does not 
attain the great height of the other two, but, under favor- 
able conditions, will reach three feet. 

Although the flowering ferns appear so early in spring, 
they continue late into the autumn hardy and vigorous 
after the fragile Dicksonias and the: elegant beach ferns 
are torn and crumpled by September gales. 

Since they are common and easily recognized, and since 
the sporangia are large, they form a good introduction to 
the study of ferns. 


At the Lunch-Table 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


“ Mollie, silence is not becoming to your style of beauty. 
What absorbs you this morning ?” 

“I wish my friends didn’t make me feel as though I must 
be a sort of facial ‘ Jack-in-the-box.’ If the muscles of my 
face are not continually on the jump, they seem to think 
that I resemble the cube that incloses that terror and de- 
light of childhood.” 

“What were you thinking of, Mollie ?” 

“The Fair. What else is there to think about in these 
times, unless it is the scandals and horrors served up at 
breakfast in the newspaper columns? I was thinking of 
what Jack said last night. Now don’t smile because I am 
acting out my natural character of a phonograph. _[ insist 
upon it that I never would have anything to say if it wasn’t 
for the ability I have of storing up the wisdom of my 
friends and giving it out as original. Last night, when 
Jack said it was a most fortunate thing that the Fair went 
to Chicago, because New York never could have made the 
same success of it, my municipal pride was offended.” 

“‘T am glad you told me it was offended, Mollie. Cer- 
tainly your manner did not indicate anything but most 
profound respect.” 

‘Well, what is the use of living if you don’t learn to con- 
trol the expression of your feelings? I was indignant, 
whether I showed it or not, and I resented it the more be- 
cause Jack so evidently believed just what he said. You 
know Jack is sensitive, and the quickest way to silence 
him is to disagree with him. You don’t change his opinion, 
but you simply shut yourself off from receiving it, and 
that’s just the one thing that I can’t afford to do. Jack 
gives me too much for me to allow my emotions in any 
way to be a padlock for his mouth. I was struck with his 
belief that New York could never become as unified as 


‘Chicago had become on the subject of this Fair. As he 


expresses it, ‘Chicago is a unit on the Fair. It is the 
magnificent enthusiasm, the push, and the habit of success 
that the people of the West have acquired, that has made 
the “ White City.”’ I think that is true. You know we 
think of New York as a cosmopolitan city. It is as to 
citizens; it is notin sentiment. The people are not united 
in looking to a definite end for their city. In Chicago they 
are. In the first place, the women of Chicago hold a much 
closer relation to the public life of the city than the women 
of New York, and it is that fact which has enabled them 
to organize the women in the rest of the country as they 
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have. It is so natural for them to deal with public ques- 
tions that those who have grown up in that atmosphere 
are not conscious of the secondary position which women 
hold in almost every other city. But that’s me, not Jack. 
Jack didn’t mention women. He said one thing, Kit, that 
I never thought of. I wonder if you have. He said that 
Chicago has shown such wonderful insight in the principle 
on which it had worked for this Fair; that when the 
Fair went to Chicago, at home and abroad there 
was a unanimous cry that the result would be crude, 
jnartistic, even vulgar, because the results would be 
the expression of the commercial spirit and the unde- 
veloped artistic spirit of so new a country. Instead 
of that, Chicago has shown a catholic spirit, the’ result 
both of education and culture. It called the best men 
of the world to work. I am struck with what Jack 
said : ‘Why, look at our Cathedral. The trustees called for 
competitive designs. Now there can be no freedom to a 
man’s work when it is a competitive piece of work. He 
is working for the money ; he is held by certain conditions, 
traditions, conventionalities. In Chicago the men were 
called to do the work, paid so liberally that the question 
of money did not have to harass them while they were at 
work, and were given absolute freedom; and what is 
the result? A mass of buildings architecturally such as 
the world never saw; an object-lesson in what art can do 
when it is left untrammeled ; interiorly as great a lesson of 
what art and freedom can produce. Take Mr. Fraser’s 
article in the May “ Century,” “ At the Fair.” Is it any 
wonder that the results of the several arts are harmonious 
when the spirit that animates the artists is that expressed 
in the relation between Melcher and MacEwen?—men, 
according to his statement, of entirely diverse temperaments, 
working in arts related as painting and sculpture are, and 
yet so interdependent on each other. Mrs. Wheeler’s 
article in “‘ Harper’s,” again, shows us this brotherhood of 
the arts, and, what is more wonderful, the brotherhood of 
the artists.’ 

“ And, Kit, isn’t it perfectly beautifu’, when you stop to 
think, how much of the spirit of these men has gone into 
work that will perish at the end of six months! How 
much enthusiasm, how much devotion, how much of true 
art, our artists have put into the buildings that at the close 
of the Fair will be but memories in the minds of thou- 
sands! Don’t preach and talk about the result on their 
characters, or the experience gained by their work at the 
Fair, I tell you, it takes a high type of man to deal with 
materials that he knows will perish and yet to put into 
that work the best of himself. There is a self-abnegation, 
it seems to me, in that, that we nearly lose sight of, and one 
which should teach us all a lesson. Wouldn’t you like to 
make every boy in this world, and every girl for that mat- 
ter, commit to memory this sentence quoted of one of 
these artists when he was asked why he didn’t hand over 
certain laborious details to a very clever assistant: ‘I 
Suppose I ought to. Cameron would do it as well as I, 
but—oh, well, it won’t take long; it’s a part of the work, 
and, naturally, a fellow given a chance wants to show 
what he can do, and nothing ought to be slighted.’ ” 

“All that you say, Mollie, is true. And yet can you 
think of a more delightful life in the world than that in 
which every hour is filled with delightful work—that is, 
work that isan opportunity for you to give out all that you 
have in you, the results of endowment of nature and of 
training, incompany with men whose very thought lies closely 
related to your own, where the whole atmosphere of your 
life, both at work and at play, was that which ministered to 
your life-work? I think the secret, after all, of the success 
of the Fair was the brotherhood of sympathy that existed 
between these men. Don’t you think, Mollie, that Jack’s 
idea that we can never have the highest form of art 
till we call into absolute freedom the man whose abilities 
we most need will be most difficult to realize? There are 
SO many men who seem to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
their own fields of work. After all, none of them are per- 
fect; each possesses some gift, or trick, if you please, not 
possessed by the other, but necessary to the perfect whole. 
I'll take off my hat to Chicago in Jack’s company and 
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yours, and say that it was her wisdom in calling for the 
best the world had to give, and then giving them freedom 
to express themselves, that has made the ‘ White City’ a 
dream of beauty, a cherished memory, to each of us.” 


% 


A Question of Honor 
By Blanche L. Macdonell 


“ Boat ahoy, there !—ahoy ! ah-o-y !” came, accompanied 
by a loud, shrill blast of the horn, across the waters of the 
Ottawa River. That most unmusical instrument was the 
only means of calling attention to passengers waiting to 
cross the ferry. 

At St. Roch’s no one was ever in a hurry. There the 
days were long and tranquil, and most of the villagers en- 
joyed unlimited leisure. The prolonged notes of the horn 
sounded with a vigorous energy that denoted vivid impa- 
tience. After an interval of some length Jean Louis was 
interrupted in a most interesting game of chuck-stone by 
shouts of “The horn, you Louee! the horn!” from the 
Scotch storekeeper, who had a personal interest in the 
subject. The cry was instantly repeated in French by many 
of the village matrons, who, arrayed in various stages of 
dishabille, popped their heads out of their windows to see 
whatever had become of that boy, who had a way of 
flitting ‘around with inveterate activity and enjoyment. 
Though perfectly willing that his intending passengers 
should be taught a lesson in patience, the lad could not 
refuse to disregard the warning. Convinced at last that 
the call of duty was imperative, he reluctantly abandoned 
his game and ran to the stables. 

The docile animal waiting there prepared for service 
much more readily than the human being. There were 
two horses kept for the exclusive use of the ferryboat. One, 
named Médor, was white; the other, called Féodor, was 
black. Féodor happened to be alone in the stable, and on 
Jean Louis’s hasty appearance greeted the lad with mute 
reproach. The whole proceeding was familiar to Féodor’s 
contemplative mind. With an air of patient dignity he 
immediately walked out of his stall, passed slowly through 
the garden, crossed the common where the village boys 
were playing without ever turning his head, and so down 
to the shore. Jean Louis, whistling merrily, walked beside 
him. The horse-boat was moored on the beach. Féodor 
needed no directions; he knew the exact spot on which 
he was to stand, and set himself conscientiously to perform 
every detail of his duty. The whole concern was a most 
primitive construction, yet it was the only ferry with which 
St. Roch’s was provided. It consisted simply of a cum- 
brous scow, surrounded for safety by a slight railing, pro- 
pelled by a wheel which was worked by the horse tramping 
steadily around it. Jean Louis enjoyed the horse-boat. He 
loved the open air and the exhilarating sense of motion, the 
sun smiling on the water, and the ripple of the waves ; above 
all, he delighted in finding himself ‘‘ monarch of all he sur- 
veyed.” It was not half so pleasant when Flaubert was 
present to assume command and issue his orders, which 
must be obeyed at all hazards, so promptly were they fol- 
lowed by an oath and a blow. If curses and blows pro- 
duced no stimulating effect upon the boy’s moral system, 
they at least taught him to endure with stoicism. 

Jean Louis, who was emphatic in all his manners and 
methods, considered himself an important member of the 
community ; and as such was accepted by the community. 
His uncle, Théophile Flaubert, had the Government con- 
tract for carrying the mails, Flaubert was a jack-of-all- 
trades, busy and energetic, having many interests to attend 
to. Théophile spent the entire winter “in shanty” up in 
the Gatineau lumbering district. During his absence the 
responsibility of the mail service, which in the winter season 
involved considerable peril and difficulty, was supposed to 
devolve upon his younger brother, who was left in charge. 
Léon, however, was fat and lazy; he loved his ease, and 
was not as steady as he might have been, and was quite 
willing to relinquish his duties into his young nephew’s 
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more energetic hands, reserving to himself the privilege of 
freely finding fault with everything that was said or done. 

“L’état, c’est moi!” exclaimed one of the world’s great 
men ; a sentiment Jean Lou's would have echoed frankly, 
for this Canadian lad was deeply imbued with a proud con- 
viction—‘ The post-office system, that’s me.” He was 
very earnest in all his convictions ; there was never any 
indefinite color about any of his statements and opinions. 
He cherished his fancies and prejudices with a stanch 
pride worthy of better ones. There was an indescribable 
force and energy about Jean Louis’s gestures as well as 
his language. Transporting the mail in honor and safety 
became to him the all-important platform of life, and his 
own boyish personality an important factor of its prosper- 
ity. Here were born in the boy the first seedlings of duty ; 
the obligation to do his best—an ideal that was strengthen- 
ing and far-reaching in its effects. 

In the summer months the mail was brought by the 
steamer that touched at St. Roch’s once a day. Then 
Jean Louis, swelling with conscious self-importance, could 
be seen waiting on the wharf to receive it. When the 
leather mail-sack was thrown out, the lad caught it with a 
jaunty and dexterous movement which he felt was calcu- 
lated to impress all observers. The bag was placed in a 
neat little wooden cart drawn by Jean Louis’s strong and 
well-trained dog Jack, who was almost as comfortably con- 
scious of his own importance as his young master. The 
boy cracked his whip (merely for show, for a very tender 
and faithful affection existed between Jack and his owner), 
and Jack dashed swiftly up the wharf, down the road to the 
post-office. About the hour when the mail might be 
expected, the entire population of the village clustered 
around the store which was also post-office. Those who 
expected no communication from the outside world liked 
to meet their more fortunate acquaintances, and to pick up 
any scraps of exciting information that might fall from 
their lips ; then it was pleasant to have a gossip with 
friends and neighbors at the close of the day. As Jack 
and his driver dashed up to the door, their arrival was 
greeted with eagerness; both the boy and the dog were 
entirely satisfied with their own share in the proceedings ; 
encouraged and smiled upon, both grew consequential. 

This orphan boy was a leader among the village chil- 
dren. They looked to him for example, applied to him 
for help, sought his consolation when in trouble. It was 
philosophical comfort he usually tendered, for his mind 
was strongly colored with stoicism, but it was usually rich 
in humor and common sense. 

St. Roch’s lay in the Province of Quebec. The opposite 
side of the Ottawa River belonged to the Province of 
Ontario. The Quebec side had no railway; on the other 
ran the Canadian Pacific. When the boats ceased running 
in the autumn, the mails had to be carried across the river 
to meet the trains. When once the O:tawa was frozen 
solid and a good road had been made across, the drive 
over the river was often extremely pleasant. There was 
keen exhilaration in the frosty air and brilliant sunshine. 
Jean Louis’s companions were delighted to accompany 
him upon the expedition ; in imitation of their elders, the 
raftsmen and shantymen, they cheered themselves during 
their transit by shouting rollicking songs and choruses. 
There were, however, periods of driving storm and blind- 
ing tempest, when the mail service became extremely 
arduous and perilous. Though the boy would have 
scorned to confess it, there were moments when his heart 
fainted in his breast from fear. The worst dangers were 
to be encountered in spring and autumn, when the Ottawa 
was full of floating ice, liable at any moment to crush and 
swamp the boat which was being carefully guided through 
the eddying currents. Two of Flaubert’s brothers, strong, 
vigorous men and skilled raftsmen, had perished in this 
way. During such seasons of danger Jean Louis had 
never been allowed to venture alone. 

It had been an early spring; the sun’s dazzling rays 
were rapidly honeycombing the ice; the air-holes were 
daily increasing in size, and large puddles like tiny 
lakes dotted the gleaming expanse. At three o’clock the 
Winnipeg express was due; the mail-bag had been made 
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up, and was now waiting to be carried over. When Jean 
Louis, with a sense of responsibility weighing heavily upon 
his boyish soul, came down to the beach to reconnoiter, 
he concluded that matters had assumed a very serious 
aspect. In some parts of the river the ice still appeared 
firm and solid; in others broad bands of shining water 
dimpled blue in the sunshine. All day Léon Flaubert 
had been hauling wood at St. Aincet, six miles away, and 
must apparently have forgotten his neglected duty. Know- 
ing how little reliance could be placed upon Léon, Jean 
Louis was terribly perplexed. He had an idea that any 
infringement of the mail contract would cause some hea 
penalty to be inflicted upon his uacle. Théophile Fiau- 
bert was ignorant, and even brutal, but he was faithful, 
according to his lights, to the duties he had voluntarily 
assumed, and had impressed upon his nephew the almost 
sacred obligation of conveying the mails across in safety, 
Jean Louis was loyal to the depths of his boyish soul, 
Whatever happened, he must try his very best to get that 
leather sack across in time to meet the train. There was 
no one of whom he could ask advice. A happy after- 
thought struck him; his face broke intoasmile. A heroic 
resolve assumed definite proportions in his mind. He 
would venture alone, and never say a word about it, 
for he was perfectly aware that if the question were openly 
discussed, he would never be allowed to undertake an 
enterprise so hazardou:. The thought was instantly con- 
verted into action. Heran quickly up to the post-office 
and grasped the leather wallet that lay on the counter. 
“Is Léon going across?” asked McGregor, the shop- 
keeper. ‘He must look out. I would not be surprised 


if we should have a shove before long ; there is every ap- 
I suppose he ought to be able to take care 


pearance of it. 
of himself.” 

Jean Louis drew himself up, and smiled in contempt of 
such a doubt. He did not wait to answer, or allow any 
opportunity for further questioning. He nodded silently 
as he shouldered the bag, called Jack, and rushed away. 

The river at this point was about a mile across, and the 
boy had no difficultyin making his way over ; as each step 
brought him nearer his goal, his heart grew lighter. 
The station was nearly half a mile from the shore ; he ran 
all the way, and arrived panting and breathless. 

“T don’t see what Léon could have been thinking of, to 
bring you with him,” grumbled the station-master. ‘“ Bad 
enough to risk his own neck. These French folk have 
no kind of forethought. There is going to be a shove. 
You had better both of you stay over on this side.” 

A pitying, derisive smile crossed Jean Louis’s face as he 
grasped the return mail. 

“We'll get across all right, eh, Jack? I guess not many 
understand carrying the mail better than we do.” 

The station-master smiled involuntarily at the air of as- 
surance with which this self-laudation was accompanied, 

On the return journey Jack did not appear to enjoy his 
customary high spirits, which was the more remarkable as 
on these trips across he was usually betrayed into rather 
an extravagance of enjoyment, racing, frisking, barking, 
as though untrammeled from all the restraints of decorum; 
now he seemed moved by a strange uneasiness, running 10 
front of his master, raising anxious, imploring eyes to his 
face, whining pitifully, as though entreating the lad to 
hasten. ; 

“ Stupid old Jack! You are afraid of a shadow; there's 
no danger, after all.” 

Jean Louis was conscious of a keen exhilaration. How 
astonished Léon would be to see him arrive! He could 
see himself standing in the post-office surrounded by all 
the men of the village, while with boyish swagger he would 
boast of his exploits, and his companions would listen ¢2- 
viously. Certainly he and his dog would be the heroes of 
the hour. He was already half-way across, and conclud 
that the danger was over. Just then an ominous sound 
broke off the thread of his meditations—a slight sound like 
the breaking of glass or the cracking of dry twigs ; this was 
promptly followed by a deep, continuous rumbling like dis- 
tant thunder, prolonged and intensified by innumerable 
echoes, Jean Louis’s heart leaped into his throat. The 
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ice was coming down the Liévre River, precipitated with 
fearful force through the narrow channel, and in another 
instant would be thrown into the Ottawa. Louis’s heart 
leaped into his throat; he seemed to be suffocating. Jack 
crouched shivering at his master’s feet. 

“Jack, come!” The boy’s mouth was so dry that he 
could scarcely form the words. He tried to run, but his 
feet seemed heavy as lead. Then the surging of many waters 
was in his ears. When Jean Louis recovered himself, he 
was lying upon the ice in a nerveless heap. Jack was 
fondly licking his face. Sometime passed before he could 
gather his shattered faculties together. When at last he 
was able to look around, he perceived that the whole river 
landscape had changed; in the center of the river the ice 
lay piled up like a range of miniature mountains, while 
between himself and the shore lay a wide expanse of water. 
How was he to reach land? The water was so cold that 
he dared not attempt to swim ; cramps would seize him at 
once. Surely he could not be left to perish alone! He 
lcoked around as though seeking help from heaven and 
earth. Jack, shivering in every limb, crouched close to him. 

“We must get the mail-bag over, Jack; they will all be 
waiting around the post-office ; we can’t let them do with- 
out their letters and papers, Jack.” 

The thought inspired fresh energy. Watching his 
chance to leap Jfrom one piece of ice to another was a 
terrible strain. Death might come in an instant from any 
side; it was impossible to guard against the peril; the 
great floating bowlders might crush him in a second. He 
must not think or fear, but do. Jean Louis’s indomitable 
spirit was fainting, waen a shout from the shore revived his 
courage. Encouragement and sympathy were close at hand. 
The spectators dared not venture out to his help, but the 
sense of human nearness cheered him. With beating 
hearts and suspended breath they watched the small, dark 
figure, with faithful Jack trotting at his side, moving over 
the ice. As he touched the shore a great cheer broke out. 

“The bag—it is safe,” cried Jean Louis. Then ice and 
sky and water seemed to collapse ; a revolving cloud of 
darkness swallowed him up, as he sank fainting to the 


ground. 
% 
The Trap-Door Spider and its Home 


By Estelle Thomson 


I had been only a few minutes on a hot bank the other 
morning when I noticed the quick depression of a circular 
spot of surface clay no larger than a quarter of a dollar. 

I recognized it at once as a spider’s trap-door. 

Being armed, as usual on excursions to California wild 
lands, with a jackknife and a stout pin, I inserted the pin 
under the edge of the circular piece of clay which had 
been sucked down suddenly in that air-tight manner, while 
I endeavored to thrust the blade of the knife into the 
opening thus obtained. It was some time before I could 
effect an entrance, so determined was the opposition from 
the occupant on the other side of that partition ; but at last 
human force conquered and the lid flew up, and there was 
revealed Mistress Spider. She was a big, glossy, brownish- 
black creature, hanging back downward while she pulled 
with all her might at the edge of her satin-padded door, 
into which the two sharp hooks of her mandibles were set. 
Her feet, which had evidently been braced against the 
house wall to give greater resisting power, were kicking 
wildly, and her aspect was of defiance. Not until the 
light of day streamed full upon her did she loosen her 
gtip, drop from her defensive attitude, and vanish into the 
depth of her tube. No doubt as I had drummed idly on 
the bank with my pin some vibration was communicated 
from the surface to her in her den, and she had hastened 
up, thinking, perhaps, to secure a juicy morsel of bug or 
fly as a tidbit for her larder. 

The site of these trap-door spider houses is as carefully 
planned as if you or I were choosing a location, the first 


consideration being a sanitary one. I have never found a 


nest in a hollow; they are invariably upon hot, dry, slop- 
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ing knolls, so placed that moisture from winter rains drains 
off in every direction. 

The excavating of the cylindrical retreat underground is 
done by two powerful hooks which terminate the man- 
dibles. These serve as pickaxes and spades with which 
the earth is loosened ; it is then removed by being enfolded 
by the mandibles and carried aloft. As soon as the tube 
is of the desired depth it is smoothed and well pol- 
ished, when it is ready for the finishing stroke in the way 
of comfort and elegance—the wall-paper. The spider 
spins this delicate, tissuy, lustrous, ashy-white substance 
from her body by her spinnerets. It closely resembles the 
finest Japanese paper, except that this is infinitely finer 
and thinner; and no human ingenuity could produce or 
hang a lining at once so frail, so exquisite, and yet so 
enduring as this filmy stuff fitted in recesses of the earth. 
If we were to build a house, on top of the soil, out on 
these bald hills, and decorate it with paper one-half so 
fine, we should be deemed extravagant. 

The most unique part of the work is the forming and 
attaching of the lid, or door. This, of repeated layers of 
mud and silk used alternately, closes the nest completely, 
resting upon a little groove, and swings freely on its silken 
hinge. I have lived in many houses, but no carpenter 
has ever fitted for me a door of proportions so exact and 
hinge so noiseless as this inconspicuous one of the wild 
hilltop. 

A neighboring school-boy has lately amused himself by 
experimenting with trap-doors, in order to learn if they 
can be replaced at will by the spider in case accident 
befalls them. 

For this purpose as many as sixty doors have been 
removed by him in a week. He unhinges them at night, 
marks the site, and calls the next morning to ascertain 
results. Without exception the spider has completed and 
hung a new door between sunset and sunrise. But always 
the second is of coarser fiber than the first, its proportion 
of silk being smaller; the third is of about equal propor- 
tions of silk and earth; the fourth is largely of mud; the 
fifth is of mud with barely sufficient webbing to coat and 
hinge it; the sixth is attempted, but webbing seems by 
this time exhausted ; and no instance has been observed 
where a single spider has completed more than five new 
doors, with, perhaps, half of a sixth. 

Whenever, in making experiments, the lid of a nest has 
been closed and fastened down from outside—as with a 
pin or peg—an exit has been made overnight at the nearest 
possible point to the original mouth of the tube, and a new 
door hung. 

Repairs are occasionally necessary to a spider’s house, 
as to ours. After about two years a nest is liable to 
become water-soaked and soiled. The householder then 
renovates the interior by new paper of the same satin 
finish as the old, placing it immediately above it. I have 
found a score of houses relined in this manner. By pry- 
ing up the outer web, the inner and discolored coat may 
be readily seen, even to the little selvage at the top by 
which it is hung. 

That the spider has an eye to harmony in effect is 
proven ; she conceals her abode from observation curiously, 
making it to correspond so closely to the character of the 
top of the ground as to be scarcely discernible. Ifthe bank 
is lichened where she builds, she cuts a crop of minute 
lichens with those small mandible hooks and glues them, 
by some mysterious process, and with the nicest judgment, 
to the outside of her door, thus disguising the entrance. 
But wherever the bank is bare the nest top is bare also. 
From this similarity of the door of the house to the ground 
it occupies it is often difficult to distinguish a nest, even 
when directly upon it. Long search is made by the unini- 
tiated before finding one, although the seeker may be 
limited to a few square inches. Yet, discovering one nest, 
it is comparatively easy to discover two; they are, almost 
without exception, in pairs, and many times so close that 
their lids touch when opened. 

Whenever a spider takes her walks abroad, the door of 
her shaft closes by its own weight ; and if the occupant of 
a nest is removed to some distance from the entrance, she 
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invariably waits until apparently unobserved, when she 
scampers off at a tride pace for her dwelling, to all appear- 
ances picks the lock with her teeth (as the school-boy 
experimenter persists in calling the mandible hooks), and 
down goes the brown lid above her. 

It is a droll sight to pop open a door of one of these 
little caverns and find the cylinder swarming with pink- 
and-cream spiderlings just hatched from egg-sacs in the 
basement nursery. Seventy-five pale-colored infant spiders 
were counted the other day in a single nest, and I hear of 
them numbering a hundred and more. As soon as these 
young are old enough to wean—usually at the age of a few 
weeks—they seem to understand, by instinct or advice, that 
food and shelter can no longer be provided them; and 
they fall to work industriously excavating their own tiny 
tubes in sunny places. Often a dozen such small abodes 
cluster close about the old trap-door. These vary greatly 
in size, but the least is as perfect as the greatest. The 
smallest nest that I have found is barely three inches in 
depth ; yet this is fitted with a diminutive door which is a 
complete circle, while no larger than one’s smallest finger- 
nail, The largest nest which I have seen taken from the 
ground is twelve inches in depth, with a door of propor- 


tionate size. 
San Diego, California. 
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Christ in Us’ 


By Lyman Abbott 
Christ in you, the hope of glory.—Colossians i., 27. 

When you go home, take down your cencordance and 
see in how many places in the Bible you have one or the 
other of these two phrases, “Christ in you” or else “ You 
in Christ.” *Perhaps it will surprise you. It is on these 
two words “in you” I want to speak this morning—on the 
fundamental truth that it is only as Christ is 7x us that he 
furnishes us any hope of glory. 

When, a number of years ago, Professor Tyndall de- 
clared in the famous Belfast address that there was in 
matter the promise and potency of all life, he aroused a 
storm of indignant protest from the religious world. Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics combined to denounce the 
utterance as atheistice But the course not only of scien- 
tific but of religious thinking from that time has tended 
to indicate that he was rather the prophet of a profounder 
and deeper religious life than an assailant of religion ; a 
prophet who perhaps did not well choose his words, a 
prophet whose utterance was perhaps untimely, but none 
the less a prophet. And when, after some years had 
passed away, Herbert Spencer made almost the same dec- 
laration in a different form, saying, “ Amid all the myste- 
ries by which we are surrounded, nothing is more certain 
than that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed,” his decla- 
ration was welcomed by at least a great proportion of the- 
ological writers and religious thinkers ; and yet really Her- 
bert Spencer had only said in another form what Professo 
Tyndall had said before. 

The life of the material universe is not something out- 
side of the universe, but in the universe. It may, and I 
believe it does, as much transcend the universe as man’s 
own spirit transcends his body. But whether it transcends 
the universe or not, it is in the universe. The force which 
organizes and directs the material world is a force, not 
operating upon plastic matter from without, and shaping 
it as a man shapes clay with his hands, but a force operat- 
ing from within and building the universe as the soul 
builds the body. We are coming more and more to 
believe this—that God is not a carpenter putting the uni- 
verse together, nor an engineer directing it from with- 
out, but an infinite and all-pervasive Spirit within the uni- 
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verse itself. If we accept Professor Tyndall’s phrase, that 
there is in matter the promise and potency of all life, we 
may go on and affirm that this promise and potency is itself 
Divine—the Divine will, the Divine intelligence. We 
are coming back, I think, more and more, to the old 
Hebrew conception on this subject: for it is curious to 
see how much of what men call radicalism is really a 
return to old prophetic thoughts. In all ages of the world 
there have been men who have had a power of prevision, 
and who have given in seed form that which subsequently 
has been developed and formulated into philosophic 
phraseologies. Let me turn for a moment to one or two 
of the Hebraic declarations respecting the Divine Spirit in 
matter, as they are found in the Hebrew Psalter. God 
is represented in the Hebrew Psalter as everywhere in the 
universe, not at some one central point operating it by 
electric wires, but alike in heaven and in hell, in night and 
in day, in sea and in land, and in the farthermost points 
of the great material universe. The voice of thunder is 
the voice of God, and the lightnings are the flashings of 
his eye. He makes the clouds his chariot ; he walks upon 
the wings of the wind. And this universal Presence deals 
with the least things in human experience as well as the 
lesser and larger phenomena of natural life. ‘God guideth 
me with strength, and maketh my way perfect. He 
maketh my feet like hinds’ feet. He teacheth my hands 
to war, so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. 
By thee I have run through a troop, and by my God have 
I leaped over a wall.” 

We hear a great deal about the natural and the super- 
natural, I know of no such distinction. There is a dif- 
ference between the material and the spiritual; there isa 
difference between the outer framework of life and the real 
inward life; between my body, of which I have witness 
by my eyes, and my soul, of which I have witness by my 
self-consciousness ; a difference between the material and 
the immaterial], the spiritual and the physical. But all the 
natural is supernatural, and all the supernatural is most 
natural. The forces of nature are but one great, divine, per- 
vasive force. There is no one Great First Cause that has 
set all other causes in motion. The Oriental philosophers 
imagined that there was one great God, and that great God 
gave birth to lesser gods—eons, demons—Light, Life, 
Demiurgus—who created the world and ruled the world. 
We laugh at this theology, and repeat it in our philosophy 
about a Great First Cause and secondary causes. Thereis 
not one Great First Cause setting other causes in motion ; 
but one great underlying Cause, and all causes are in Him. 
What we call the laws of nature are but the methods of 
His operation ; what we call the forces of nature are but 
the manifestation of the one great, transcendent, infinite, 
eternal Force. 

As we are beginning to see that God is in the physical 
universe, and to substitute this conception of an immanent 
God for a God that once was, but is not aliving and ever-pres- 
ent God, so we are coming to see that God is in human life as 
he is in the physical and material universe; and to reform 
and reconstruct our theories along these lines. A great deal 
of the discussion that is going on to-day in respect to the 
matter of inspiration is really a question whether inspiration 
is God in the writer or God outside the writer; whether 
inspiration is a mechanical and external process or an 
interior and a spiritual process. Supposing that in the 
day of the creation God had made a phonograph, and had 
spoken into that phonograph, and had made the whole rev- 
elation of himself and of his will and of his law in that 
phonograph, Then, when we wanted to know what God 
said, we would go and set that phonograph in motion, and 
it would repeat to us the very words of God in the very 
tones of God’s voice. That would be a mechanical proc- 
ess. And a process only a little less mechanical than that 
is the process of dictation, in which God dictates certain 
words to certain men, and the men, without getting the 
spirit or meaning or life of the words, write them down 12 
a book, and they are preserved through the centuries. 
Any man who has had experience with shorthand writers 
knows how very frequently he tries to say one thing a0 
is made by the manuscript, when it comes to him, t0 
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say a very different thing, because the shorthand-writer’s 
process is so largely a mechanical process, The thought 
does not come into the stenographer’s mind at all ; he only 
sets down, sound by sound, the words which are uttered 
by the speaker. Now we are coming to see that inspi- 
ration was a deeper and a profounder process than this. 
The question is not, as is sometimes presented, Are there 
some errors inthe Bible? Itisa thankless task to take this 
book, on which our hopes so much depend, and point out 
here and there an error. What we stand for is this: that 
God spoke through human hearts, not merely through human 
lips; that he did not dictate to David the declaration, 
“The Lord thunders in the heavens,” but he inspired in 
the heart of David a reverence that saw and heard the 
divine in nature, so that David heard beyond the thunder 
the voice of the Almighty. He did not dictate to Paul 
the declaration that “ neither life, nor death, nor principal- 
ities, nor things past, nor things to come, can separate us 
from the love of God,” while Paul, acting as a shorthand 
writer or a printer, set the declaration down forus. But he 
inspired in the heart of David a strong love, a love which 
sorrow and trouble could never weaken, and out of that 
great heart of his he cried out, “ Nothing can separate me 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord,” and left 
that love to sing itself through all the centuries. We stand 
for a human Bible because we stand for a divine Bible. 

It is God zz man that is the hope of the glory of the Bible. 

So we are beginning to see that the Incarnation is some- 
thing different from God and man—God coming down to 
the earth and walking alongside of man and joined to him 
and making a God-man that is neither truly God nor man. 
We are coming to see that the true Incarnation is God in 
humanity; and we preach a Jesus Christ that is a man 
like other men, whom God chose to be his tabernacle. It 
is the glory of God that God could enter into man, and the 
glory of humanity that God was willing to enter into man. 
And this is the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ; 
not that he is a being set apart from humanity, not a 
being somehow different from other men, not a different 
kind of man from us, but a man born like other men, in 
whom God the Eternal dwelt, filling him to the full and 
radiating life from every touch of his hand, every intona- 
tion of his voice, every movement of his feet, every pulsa- 
tion of his heart—God in man. That is the glory of 
Bethlehem, the glory of the Passion week, the glory of the 
Crucifixion, the glory of the Resurrection—that God 
entered into human life, and Jesus walked the path that 
all his followers can walk, because he was man and they 
are men, and man is God’s child. It is not a smaller view 
of Incarnation than the older view; it is a larger and 
a diviner view. 
So, also, we are coming to see that forgiveness of sins 
is something that God does in us, not outside us. The 
old theological figment that God made a covenant with his 
Son and agreed that if his Son would do such and such 
things, he, God, would remove the penalty which had been 
threatened upon the human race, makes the whole transac- 
tion of forgiveness something outside humanity. The sin is 
something that a man has taken off him like a garment, and 
the righteousness is something outside a man and is put 
upon him like agarment. But now we are coming to see that 
the forgiveness of sins is something different from that ; 
the forgiveness of sins is a new life; the forgiveness of 
sins is the entering of God into the human soul and into 
the human life. 

Two miles out from Chicago there is run a long aque- 
duct to take the pure water from the lake and bring it into 
the city, and the water runs through the aqueduct into the 
city, and when you drink the water of that aqueduct it 
tastes very different from the water of the Chicago River. 
But the water that flows through the aqueduct does not 
change in the least the water of the lake through which it 
'$ conducted. But they are planning to open the Chicago 

ver down into the valley of the Mississippi, and to make 
machinery that will force the water of the lake through the 

Cago River, converting the muddy and poisonous river 
of Chicago into a clear and lucid stream filled with the 
Waters of the lake, Not until they have accomplished that 
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will they have really accomplished the sanitation of the city 
of Chicago. So the river of life must flow through you, 
it must be in you, it must take the old iniquity out and 
bring the fresh, new life in; that is the forgiveness of sins. 

And so in personal experience it is Christ i you that 
must be the hope of your glory—the living Christ, the in- 
dwelling Christ. I want to make this at least as clear to 
your thinking as it is to my thinking. Sometimes a college 
looks around for an instructor, and makes the mistake of 
finding only a scholar. He knows the Greek, or the phi- 
losophy, or the history, or the political economy, or what- 
ever else it is, but he does not know how to put it into 
other people. He isa great scholar, but he is not a teacher, 
because he does not know how to impart himself to men. 
The greatest scholars have very rarely been the greatest 
teachers. The great teacher is the man who knows how 
to put himself into his students, and they think his thoughts, 
they catch the very intonations of his voice, they speak as he 
speaks, they think as he thinks, they catch the measure of his 
life and they carry it out with them. The men who came out 
of Rugby came out with the life of Thomas Arnold wrought 
into them; he poured himself into men ; he lived in them. 
One man reads Carlyle, and he talks Carlyle and he thinks 
Carlyle. Another man reads Browning, and he talks 
Browning and he thinks Browning. We take the color of 
our mind from our associates in literature. In society a 
man is known by the company he keeps ; more than that, 
he is made by the company he keeps. You have seen 
husband and wife growing together, the wife growing 
like the husband, the husband growing like the wife, the 
very features coming to a certain resemblance. There 
are some of you that have your mother in you, and some of 
you your father, and some the hero of your worship. I 
am sorry for the man who does not know what it is to have 
another life beating in his life, inspiring him, quickening 
him, encouraging him, revivifying him, making him a larger 
and richer man. 

Christ in us, the hope of glory. Not the memory of a 
Christ that lived and walked eighteen centuries ago—the 
Christ that is raised from the dead and lives and walks to- 
day; not the Christ that lay in the manger then, but the 
Christ that is in the manger of your home and heart to- 
day; just so much Christ as is in you, just so much hope 
of glory for you is there—so much and no more. Religion 
is not something done for you, it is something done in you. 

I have been talking this last week with some of you 
who are coming to unite with the church and profess 
your faith in Christ; I have asked you, some of you, 
What do you think it is to be a Christian? and you 
have said, To follow Christ, To try to be like Christ, 
To serve Christ; and those are very good answers as 
far as they go; but I want to carry you all a little fur- 
ther. I want you all to go away this Sunday morning 
seeing that to be a Christian is not merely to follow Christ, 
and to try to be like Christ, and to try to serve. Christ, 
but, more than that, it is to let Christ serve you, it is to 
open your heart to Christ’s influence, it is to enter into 
Christ’s school and learn of him, it is to have Christ in 
you, the hope of glory. Some of you are members of 
churches, a great many have been in the church for a long 
while, and I want to read, in closing, Christ’s message to 
a church, because I think most persons when they read it 
imagine it is not a message to a church at all, but a mes- 
sage to what they are pleased to call sinners, as though all 
the sinners were outside the church: 

‘And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans 
write: These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true 
witness, the beginning of the creation of God: I know 
thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then, because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth. Because thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not that 
thou art wretched and miserable and poor and blind and 
naked: I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, 
that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness 
do not appear; and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that 
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thou mayest see. As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten : be zealous therefore, and repent.” 

And then follows this wonderfully pathetic invitation : 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.” 

It is not enough that Christ stands outside. Nothing 
that he can do outside will be enough. He must come in ; 
he must come in. What you think about Christ, what you 
do for Christ, this is important, because what you think 


about him and what you do for him helps to open the door 


for him. If he stands without, he is not yet your Saviour. 
*‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.” To be a 
Christian is to let the Christ in ; and it is the Christ in 
us that is the hope of glory. 


% 
A Hebrew Housewife’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


We are not to regard this as God’s ideal of womanhood. 
He has drawn but one perfect ideal—Jesus Christ; who is 
the ideal alike for man and woman; acharacter neither 
Oriental nor Occidental, Hebrew nor Anglo-Saxon, ancient 
nor modern ; the ideal for both sexes, all races, and every 
age. This portrait in Proverbs has, on the other hand, 
some very distinctive characteristics and limitations. It 
is a man’s ideal of woman; and indicates the qualities in 
woman which a man, albeit a wise man, especially admires. 
It is a Hebrew ideal of woman; if space permitted, it 
would be instructive tocompare and contrast it with Greek 
and Roman ideals. And it is an ancient ideal; certain 
special touches are distinctly archaic. We are not, for 
example, by this chapter divinely instructed to abandon the 
power-loom and the spinning-jenny and go back to home- 
spun. But though in form and color masculine, Hebrew, 
and archaic, there are in it certain homely and universal 
features worthy the study and admiration alike of man 
and woman, Of man, because it indicates to him what are 
some of the qualities he should seek to find in a wife and 
train in a daughter; of woman, because it commends to her 
certain invaluable qualities, some of which modern society 
either ignores or contemns. 

1. The ideal woman is industrious; “ worketh willingly 
with her hands.” Idleness is not more commendable in 
woman than in man. She no less than he is to adopt the 
Christ-motto, “To minister, not to be ministered unto.” 
I was out riding this morning in the country. I stopped 
at one workingman’s cottage. His wife, an old friend, 
was abashed to be found in her working clothes at half- 
past ten in the morning. Half an hour later we made 
another call. It did not occur to the young man who re- 
ceived us that his far more soiled working clothes required 
apology. Society expects to find the woman always at 
leisure, the man in business hours busy. But the ideal 
woman is busy also, and need not apologize; rather let 
her apologize for lack of employment. She need not 
be her own érudge. I called once on an English farmer. 
“Do you ever plow?” I asked him. He laughed at me. 
“T should think myself a poor farmer,” he replied, “if I 
did not find enough to do to oversee my laborers.” The 
wife need no more be a “hand” than her husband. The 
rule “ Never do yourself what you can get any one else to 
do” is as wise for one partner in the household as for the 
other. But this is the rule of the busy, not of the idle. 

2. The ideal woman is an early riser. I should myself 
think getting up before daylight too early rising in certain 
seasons of the year; but rising “ while it is yet night ” 
may be a poet’s license. The wife and mother by her ex- 
ample gives the law to the household. If she forms the 
habit of ‘late to bed and late to rise,” she need not be sur- 
prised if the children and even the servants follow her 
example. A day well begun is a day half done. Counting 
the late morning nap the best part of the night’s sleep is a 
poor custom. She who begins the day’s duties late never 
quite overtakes them. Habitual late sleeping is the worst 
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customary cause of hurry ; and hurry is the worst form of 
worry. The wise housewife is up early, and sees the 
household started aright; as the captain is on deck when 
the steamer leaves port, though he goes below after she is 
out of the harbor. 

3. The ideal woman is thrifty; can market, can invest, 
She is forehanded and not extravagant. She knows the use 
of money, and her husband can intrust expenditures to her 
hands. The ignorance of the uses and value of money in 
which many girls are brought up is lamentable. The boys 
are expected to know about financial matters; but it is 
thought chivalrous to keep all money cares from women, 
It is a sorry sort of chivalry. Every girl should have her 
well-considered allowance and be taught to keep within it, 
Most girls learn the lesson more easily than boys. And 
every married woman should have an allowance, paid her 
with the regularity with which a weekly or a monthly 
wage is paid to the salaried man. This allowance should 
be hers to spend unquestioned ; and she should learn to 
spend it wisely and with forethought. 

4. The ideal woman is charitable, and administers the 
smaller charities of the household. A woman is a better 
almoner of humble charities than a man, Shecan makea 
dollar go further and do more. She administers with 
greater tact, and gives to the poor without robbing them 
of self-respect. She is in our time taking more and 
more into her hands the administration of public charities, 
This is a distinct gain; she is the true administrator of 
the hospital and the asylum. 

5. The ideal woman is a married woman; a wife, a 
mother—that is, wifehood and motherhood are her ideal 
office and function. The writer of the thirty-first chapter 
of Proverbs is unlearned in the philosophy which teaches 
that there is for woman some higher career; unlearned, 
also, in the morality which seeks an escape for the wife 
from the cares and responsibilities of maternity. The life 
of the ideal woman is not confined to her home: she con- 
sidereth a field, planteth a vineyard, reacheth forth her 
hands to the needy; but her life is centered in her home. 
That her household shall be well cared for, her husband 
and children well fed and well clothed, and the husband 
known by her services to him when he sits with the judges 
in the gate—this is her highest ambition; that her hus. 
band and children shall call her blessed—this is her great 
desire. The true woman’s fame is fame in her own house- 
hold. Her pride is the pride of love—pride, therefore, in 
her loved ones; if they understand her, konor her, love 
her, it is enough. If they do not, alas! her life seems to 
her a failure, no matter how others estimate it. 

6. The ideal woman mates kindliness with energy. ‘ She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.” The marrying of kindliness with energy 
is not too frequent. The executive temper is rarely coupled 
with good nature. But the ideal woman is both kindly 
and energetic. She does not sacrifice comfort to luxury, 
nor put such a value on clothes and furniture that her hus- 
band and children have to go to the club, the saloon, or 
the street-corner for that priceless possession for which we 
are generally willing to sacrifice all else—a quiet life in an 
atmosphere of freedom. 


Does this article appear to be written too exclusively for 
women? Let it, then, be closed with the wise man’s coun- 
sel, in his own words, to the fortunate husband and chil- 
dren who have the joy which such a wife and mother brings, 
and which is, alas! too often unrewarded with the coin of 
love for which she is so covetous: 

“GIVE HER OF THE FRUIT OF HER HANDS; AND LET 
HER OWN WORKS PRAISE HER IN. THE GATES.” 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: May 29— 
He shall not break His word (Num. xxx., 2); May 3°— 
He shall hear thee (Job xxii., 27-30) ; May 31—I will pay 
my vows (Ps. xxii, 25-31); June 1—My lips have uttered 
(Ps. Ixvi., 13-20); June 2—In the presence of the people 
(Ps. cxvi, 12-19); June 3—Do it heartily (Col. iil, 22- 
24); June 4—Topic: Vow and pay (Exc. v., 4; Col. ily 
22-24) 
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The Religious World 


A notable addition has been 
made to the already rich church 
history of Northampton, Mass., 
by the munificent gift to that 
city of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bliss, of New York. This gift 
is the new church and parish- 
house of St. John’s Parish, 
Northampton, which was con- 
secrated last week with appro- 
priate ceremony. The church 
and parish-house are of gran- 
ite, and were wholly built, 
furnished, and equipped by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bliss, at a cost 
of nearly $150,000. The par- 
ish, like many Episcopal parishes in New England, has for 
many years struggled through various vicissitudes, but under 
the guidance and direction of its present efficient rector, the 
Rev. Philip Washburn, it has reached a point where it plays 
an important part in the life of the community. Mr. Bliss, 
who has for nearly a quarter of a century been the business 
partner of ex-Vice-President Morton, has recognized the good 
work of St. John’s Parish in this substantial and lasting 
memorial of his attachment to his native town. The church 
was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Frederick Dan Huntington, 
D.D., Bishop of Central New York. A large body of visiting 
clergy, together with the surpliced choir of All Souls’ Church, 
Worcester, in which Mr. Washburn began his ministerial life 
as assistant, lent dignity and impressiveness to the occasion. 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., rector of Grace 
Church, New York, preached the sermon. We have spoken of 
the church as being a gift to the city of Northampton. Of 
course, strictly speaking, it was a gift to the parish, but such a 
concrete token of generosity is in the highest sense a benefaction 
to the whole community, and Mr. Bliss and his descendants will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has not only added to 
the strength of his own communion, but that he has conferred a 
permanent benefit of the best sort upon an entire community, 
the future influence of which cannot now be estimated. Money 
never seems so golden as when it is used in some such way as 
this. Not one of the least valuable characteristics of the Church 
of New England is found in the esthetic and religious strength 
which is given to it by its church edifices. 


George Bliss 


The General Assembly of 1893 has 
already begun its sessions in the city 
of Washington. It is expected that 
this will be one of the most memorable sessions in the history 
of the Presbyterian Church. It will have to take action on 
Revision and on the Briggs case. Indeed, it may be said that the 
question of Revision, which two or three years ago was the most 
important that has been before the councils of the Church in recent 
years, has already sunk to a secondary importance. The real 
question now is whether those who believe in liberty and progress 
are to be excluded from fellowship, or whether the Church is 
to enter upon a larger era of prosperity. As we examine the 
toll of the Assembly it is interesting to observe who are intrusted 
with the grave responsibilities of deciding the questions at issue. 
The first impression which we have in studying this roll is one 
cf disappointment. But few of the recognized leaders of the 
Church are to be in the Assembly. The only men of more than 
local prominence are Drs. Herrick Johnson, S. J. Nichols, David 
Gregg, H. M. Storrs, Charles A. Dickey, William H. Roberts, 
and Francis Brown. Many others of recognized ability will be 
Present, but not one whom we remember as a leader of the 
Church in the past. Of those whose names have been mentioned 
Dr. Nichols can hardly be said to have a National reputation; 
and Drs, Gregg and Storrs have been in the Church but a few 
years. The last Moderator, Dr. Young, was a comparatively 
obscure man before his election. While many of the delegates 


The Composition of the 
General Assembly 
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are well known in the localities from which they come, and doing 
noble work, they have not yet achieved National prominence. 
Another feature which impresses us unfavorably is that Profes- 
sor Briggs is in reality not to be tried by his peers; not one 
scholar of recognized ability in critical circles is to be a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, with the exception of the colleague of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, Professor Francis Brown, of New York—and Pro- 
fessor Brown, practically, will be on trial quite as much as 
Professor Briggs. In short, the Assembly is <vidently a good 
working body, abundantly qualified for the work which such 
assemblies usually have to perform, but as unfitted for the work 
which it has to do as a company of ordinary sailors would be 
to pass judgment upon the qualifications of the captain of an 
ocean steamer. The captain must know navigation ; the seamen 
must understand the ship. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that not a half-dozen members of the Assembly are qualified to 
wisely consider and decide the questions at issue, and we say 
this with full recognition of the great ability of many of the 
delegates when considered in relation to other departments of 
work. 


The State Congregational Associa- 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary tion of New Jersey last week cele- 

brated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its existence at its annual meeting held in the First Church at 
East Orange, of which the Rev. C. H. Everest, D.D., is pastor. 
This Association includes churches in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. The Rev. John L. Scudder, the 
tireless minister of the Jersey City Tabernacle, was the Modera- 
tor; the Rev. S. M. Newman, D.D., of Washington, D. C., 
preacher. This Association is fortunate in having an ideal 
Secretary in the person of the Rev. C. H. Patton, of Westfield, 
a man who combines all the elements requisite for a great mis- 
sionary secretary, and who, if the benevolent societies of his 
denomination are wise, will sometime be chosen for such work. 
The First Church in East Orange affords Dr. Everest as useful 
a field of labor as he ever enjoyed either in Brooklyn or in 
Chicago. Few persons understand that west of the Hudson 
River, on a comparatively small area, is what would be one of 
the largest of American cities if the towns which closely join 
one another were united in one municipality. Sometime the 
city, by whatever name it may be known, will without doubt be 
the second or third city in the Union. Already, on an area not 
half so large as Chicago and far smaller than Philadelphia, is a 
population almost as large as that in either of those cities. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that the genial pastor who was formerly 
with the Plymouth Church in Chicago has not buried himself in 
coming to New Jersey. At this meeting admirable addresses 
were made by the Rev. S. L. Loomis, of Newark, on “ The 
Preservation of the Home;” by the Rev. C. H. Richards, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, on “ Evangelistic Work by Pastors ;” 
by the Rev. Dr. Daniels and others, representatives of the 
foreign mission work; but the most memorable of all the 
meetings were those of the anniversary. The Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, D.D., spoke of the days when the Congregationalists 
of New York and New Jersey were united in ore Associa- 
tion; the Rev. W. B. Brown, D.D., spoke of the first meeting 
of the Association; General O. O. Howard and Dr. O. F. Pres- 
brey, of the early history of the Church in Washington, D.C. ; 
the Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., and the Rev. F. A. John- 
son spoke of their former connection with the Association ; 
Deacon Samuel Holmes, concerning a layman’s recollections ; 
and the Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, spoke as the longest- 
settled pastor in the Association. It was an occasion of unique 
interest. The Congregational body is by no means as large 
as many others in the State, but it has had a healthy growth, 
and now numbers about fifty churches. The anniversary proper 
was followed by a brilliant and stimulating address by the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., editor of the “ Congregationalist,” 
and preceded by a vigorous appeal in behalf of the Ministerial 
Aid Fund by the Rev. Henry Stimson, D.D., of the Broadway 
Tabernacle. It is a common remark that no more genuine or 
helpful Christian fellowship is realized anywhere, among Congre- 
gational churches, than is found in the New Jersey Association. 
The beautiful hospitality of the entertaining church, the care- 
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fully prepared programme, the fact that no time was wasted with 
useless business, ‘but all given to the discussion of important 
topics of current interest, make the twenty-fifth anniversary one 
of the most memorable meetings that this Association has yet 
held. 


While we are speaking of matters 
in the Congregational churches, we 
will call attention to a valuable 
meeting of the Congregational Club of San Francisco which 
was held in that city on April 28, and which was attended by 
about two hundred members and guests. The special theme for 
consideration was “ Christian Education,” more particularly as 
connected with Congregational interests on the Pacific coast. 
The speakers were from the various denominational institutions 
of the Western coast—namely, Professor Mooar, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Oakland; President Baldwin, of Pomona 
College in southern California; President Eaton, of Whitman 
College in Walla Walla, Washington ; and President McClellan, 
of the Pacific University, Oregon. Each speaker set forth the 
specific work which the institution over which he presides is 
attempting to do. The impression left was that, great as the 
work already is, it is altogether inadequate, and large endow- 
ments are urgently needed in order that the demands of the 
future may be met. As the result of the conference, an Educa- 
tional Alliance was formed, with the Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., of 
the First Church of San Francisco, as President, and an efficient 
Board of Directors from various sections of the Pacific slope. 
The object of this Alliance was stated to be “ to unify, systema- 
tize, and strengthen the educational interests of Congregational- 
ists on the Pacific coast.” Those who are not aware of the 
amazing rapidity with which that region is growing can hardly 
appreciate the importance of this Alliance. Being somewhat 
familiar, as the result of personal inspection, with the fields 
occupied by some of these institutions, we have no hesitation in 
saying that this Alliance for aggressive work has been formed 
not one day too soon. 


The Congregational Club 
of San Francisco 


We had intended before this to have given 
some account of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, which recently held its 
forty second annual business meeting. This organization may 
be described in general terms as corresponding to the Y. M. C.A,, 
only it is supported by those who believe in a more liberal form 
of Christianity than that which they imagine dominates the 
Christian Association. It is one of the most efficient organiza- 
tions for practical work to be found anywhere in the country, 
and, if we mistake not, its efficiency is largely due to the admi- 
rable management of its President, Mr. William H. Baldwin. 
Figures tell but little concerning a work of this kind, but still 
they tell something. About $50,000 has been received and dis- 
bursed during the past year; the total membership has been 
about 5,000; 3,175 persons, mostly children, have been pro- 
vided with country-week vacations; rides have been provided 
for invalids, in carriages, steamboats, or street-cars, to the num- 
ber of over eight thousand; employment has been secured for 
over two hundred young men, and over nineteen thousand vol- 
umes issued from the library, for home reading. Very much has 
been done in the line of giving practical talks and in providing 
pure and uplifting entertainment, and also various lines of in- 
struction. We know of no other institution of the kind, among 
the so-called liberal churches, that is doing a work which in 
extent can be compared with that of this honored and historic 
Society. President Baldwin and his coadjutors are surely worthy 
of most hearty congratulations from all who believe in wise and 
helpful service among the young. 


Boston Y. M. C. U. 


The Ethical Society, which was es- 
tablished about seventeen years ago 
by Professor Felix Adler, and whose 
meetings have been held in Chickering Hall, is considering the 
question of the erection of a suitable building which shall be a 
home for its various departments of work. The idea of the 
committee which has been appointed is to erect a structure 
costing about $500,000, the same to be located probably some- 
where on the Boulevard. Professor Adler is quoted as saying: 


A New Building for the 
Ethical Society 
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“ The Society has demonstrated its right to a strong foothold 
here. It is a common mistake to suppose that the Sunday 
congregation is the principal feature of our work. The Society 
has three sides—a university side, a literary side, and a schoo] 
side. The university feature has blossomed into the Plymouth 
School of Applied Ethics, which has been established at Plym. 
outh, Mass.; the literary side is seen in the ‘ International 
Journal of Ethics;’ and the school side has to do with the 
Kindergarten and Industrial School systems.” The Professor js 
very enthusiastic about the future of his work, and expects that 
the erection of the new building will be of great advantage to 
the Society. 


The Commencement exercises of 
McCormick Theological Semi. 
nary were held on May 4, and 
those of Princeton on May 9. Seventy-two graduated at Mc. 
Cormick, and a number probably equally large from Prince. 
ton. The notable events at the latter Seminary were the instal- 
lation of the Rev. John De Witt as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, and the announcement that Professor Vos would accept 
the chair of Biblical Theology, which had been offered to him. 
The four chairs in this Seminary which were vacant one year 
ago are now filled to the satisfaction of the Board of Directors. 
At Yale the anniversary exercises were held last Su nday even- 
ing, when the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, 
delivered an address before the graduating class, and on 
Wednesday, when the usual graduating theses were read, fol- 
lowed by a farewell address from Professor Fisher; in the 
afternoon Professor Brastow read before the alumni a paper on 
the “ Evangelical Element in Preaching and Pastoral. Work.” 


The Rev. John P. Coyle, 
of North Adams, recently 
preached a somewhat un- 
usual sermon. It concerned the work of the Young People’s 
Association of the church of which he is pastor. One part of 
the work of that Association is the pursuit of knowledge con- 
cerning the town in which its members live. In the course of 
the sermon Mr. Coyle asked some questions which show that 
his idea of the function of the pulpit is a very broad one. The 
first question was, “ Where shall the boys go to swim?” He 
asserted that there is no place in or near the city, at once safe 
and clean, where a boy may learn to swim, and predicted that it 
would not be more than a generation before a Christian com- 
munity would recognize that it is its duty to provide suitable 
places of amusement, so that the burden may be lifted from the 
hearts of the parents who are wondering where their children 
are finding their recreation. Mr. Coyle went further, and advo- 
cated either the total prohibition of the peddling of Sunday 
newspapers, or at least prohibition of them after the hour of 
nine o’clock in the morning. He declared that the town author- 
ities should see to it that no objectionable play-bills are posted 
anywhere in the city, and that the advertisers who degrade both 
the beauty and the life of most of our cities should be compelled 
either to cease altogether or to conform to suitable regulations. 
The sermon closed with the assertion that the supreme picture 
of the final work of Christ is of a city with perfect streets and 
flowing waters and blossoming fruit-trees, with room for little 
children to play. Mr. Coyle touched two or three points of 
great importance. If the church provides a Sunday-school to 
teach the children good morals and the way to the spiritual life, 
it should also provide decent playgrounds by which those children 
may be preserved from influences which may destroy all the 
good work that the Sunday-schools are doing; and if the 
churches should preach purity of life, surely it is not outside 
their province to seek the removal of those sights and influ- 
ences which are counteracting all the teaching of the pulpit. 


The Theological Seminaries 


Christian Work in North Adams 


A somewhat novel experiment i 
the way of Christian union has 
been recently undertaken in Pitts 
burg. It is in the “ East End.” Curiously, the “ East End ” of 
most cities is the place where work for humanity and in the 
interest of reform is usually begun. Within a given area of 
that city are twenty churches. About four months ago a beg 
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ning was made toward the realization of closer fraternity among 
those churches by the establishment of an East End Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Association. Fourteen congregations united 
in the Association, representing about four hundred teachers. 
The President was an Episcopalian, the Secretary a German 
Reformed, while Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist churches 
were on the Executive Committee. ‘The teachers meeting, 
say, in the Baptist church are taught by a Lutheran, addressed 
by a Methodist, the prayers are offered by a Presbyterian, and 
over all an Episcopalian presides.” The next step in this move- 
ment was to arrange for a monthly Monday Ministers’ Meeting, 
with a view to arranging plans for parochial co-operation. No 
letters more cordial and commendatory were received in re- 
sponse to the invitation than the one which came from the priest 
of a Roman Catholic church. When the ministers’ meetings 
were under way it was proposed that a systematic visitation of 
the district should be undertaken in order to construct “a 
moral war-map.” For this purpose the pastor of a Presby- 
terian church and of the Christian church divided the parish 
into districts. It was understood that in each district there 
should be systematic visitation and investigation. One feature 
of the districting was the assignment of one district to be worked 
jointly by the Sixth United Presbyterian Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Peter and St. Paul. The next 
step in the general movement was the publication of a paper 
whose chief purpose is to “ emphasize the fact that the whole 
East End is one great parish ; that ail the ministers who are in 
it are fellow-laborers; that all the church buildings belong to 
one, the Church of Christ, which is trying to uplift and advance 
the Kingdom ; that whatever is of interest to one is of interest to 
all.” Surely the millennium must almost have dawned in Pitts- 
burg if the Presbyterian ministers and Roman Catholic priests 
are working hand in hand, Baptists and Episcopalians praying 
together, and the denominations beginning to understand that 


‘all the church buildings belong to the one Church. Either the 


Christians of Pittsburg are more consecrated than those in most 
places, or the ministers are more Christlike men than those in 
most churches, for they are realizing, in a practical, helpful way, 
what the rest of the world is only reading and dreaming about. 


*% 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Henry L. Booth, D.D., of Englewood, N. J., has 
been called to the presidency of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
An endowment fund of $50,000 has been snbscribed. 

—The Rev. William Henry Brooks, D.D., Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Diocesan Convention, has received from Dean 
Lawrence a letter accepting the bishopric of Massachusetts, to 
which he was recently elected by the Diocesan Convention. 

—A convention for the promotion of the higher Christian life 
will be held in the Chicago Avenue Church in Chicago from 
May 18 to 24. Dwight L. Moody will preside. Mr. Moody 
has secured three of the teachers from the Keswick Convention 
of England—the Rev. Hubert Brooke, a Church of England 
clergyman; the Rev. Charles Inwood, a Wesleyan minister ; 
and the Rev. John McGregor, of Aberdeen. 

—The Thirtieth International Convention of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association was held in Indianapolis last week. Ex- 
President Harrison and Mr. John Wanamaker were among the 
speakers. The Convention unanimously adopted resolutions 
protesting against the opening of the World’s Fair gates on 
Sunday, and requesting the President and Attorney-General 
Olney to take steps to prevent it. 
_ —A fine memorial window was unveiled last Sunday morning 
in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Oxford Street, 
Brooklyn, to commemorate the thirty years’ work of the Rev. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, the former pastor. The window is a 
gift from Dr. Cuyler’s former parishioners. The curtain that 
veiled the window was drawn aside by the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Dr. David Gregg. The cost of the window 
Was $5,000. 

—The Congregational Book-store in Chicago is to make it- 
self down-town headquarters for visiting Congregationalists dur- 
ing the Fair, and has made arrangements for the free checking 
of baggage, parcels, etc., and the receiving and delivering of 
mail without charge. It will afford facilities for meeting friends, 
Writing letters, etc., and hopes that the Congregationalists 
throughout the land will avail themselves of this privilege as 
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fully as they may find it convenient. A little Congregational 
Directory, which, besides other matters of interest to strangers, 
will contain a list of the sixty or more Congregational churches 
and ninety-odd Sunday-schools in the city, with their location, 
pastor, superintendent, etc., and other information which would 
be of practical value to visiting Congregationalists, will be fur- 
nished free to all who apply for it at the Book-store, which is 
situated at 175 Wabash Avenue. 

—The death is announced from Paris of the Rev. R. W. 
McAIll, D.D., aged seventy-two, who is identified with the 
well-known evangelical mission in Paris founded by him twenty 
years ago. Mr. McAll was the founder of the missions which 
bear his name, of which there are about forty in the different 
quarters of Paris, the most important being in the Boulevard 
Sebastopol and the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, two thickly pop- 
ulated quarters. 

—A correspondent writes: “In your issue of the 6th inst., 
referring to the Rev. Dr. Arthur E. Main, the newly elected 
President of Alfred University, you say: ‘ For several years he 
has been pastor of a church at Ashaway, R. I.’ For the past 
fifteen years he has been the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Seventh-Day Baptist Missionary Society, and for the greater 
part of that period has devoted himself entirely to that work. 
Previous to that time he was pastor of the church at Ashaway, 
R. 1.” 

—The seventy-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society was held on Thursday of last week at the Bible 
House, in this city. The annual report showed the total cash 
receipts for general purposes, for the year ending March 31, to 
be $578,930.76. In addition to this, $5,000 was received for 
permanent investment. The total cash disbursements during 
the year for general purposes were $536,537.01. The amount 
received for books and on purchase account was $243,488.78 ; 
gifts from the living, $83,840.88 ; legacies, $181,498.07. The 
amount received from interest on investments was $21,588.67 ; 
from rents, $44 499.20; and from various miscellaneous sources, 
$4,045.16. The following were elected a Board of Managers: 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, James T. 
Leavitt, Charles H. Trask, William Hoyt, J. D. Kurtz Crook, 
T. G. Sellew, George Foster Peabody, and Ezra B. Tuthill. 
They serve for four years. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Richard G. Woodbridge, of Morrisania, N. Y., resigns to accept a call to 
the Central Church of Middleborough, Mass. 

—F. H. Means was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Wind- 
ham, Conn., on May 2. 

—Thomas Van Ness was installed as pastor of the Second Church of Boston, 
on April 5. 

—Henry C. McDougall has become pastor of the church in Marblehead, 
Mass. 

—Levi Wild was installed as pastor of the church in Ferrisburg, Vt., on 
May 3. 

—William J. Tate was ordained to the ministry at Windsor Locks, Conn., 
on May 10, and will have charge of the church in Brightwood. 

—Daniel Phillips, of the Second Church of Huntington, Mass., has resigned. 

—H. L. Richardson, of Ripon, Wis., has resigned. 

—C. H. Dutton was installed as pastor of the Second Church of Wilton, 
N. H., on May 2. 

—C. W. Morrow, lately of the Second Church of Danbury, Conn., accepts a 
call to the Second Church of Norwich. 

—John Patchin, of Tipton, Mich., accepts a call to the Second Church of 
Olmsted, O. 

—J. R. Fuller accepts a call to Plevna, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. W. Cochran has received a call to Madison, Wis. 

—T. M. Nichols was installed as pastor of the Market Square Church, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., on May 11. 

—A. A. E. Taylor was installed as pastor of the Westminster Church in 
Columbus, O., on April 21. ‘ 

—G. W. Snodgrass was instalied as pastor of the Pilgrim Church, Cincinnati, 
O., on April 26. 

—C. F. H. Crathern was installed as pastor of the First Church of Charles- 
town, Mass., on May 3. 

—John Gray, of Windsor, Ont., accepts a call from the First Church of Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

—John E. Fray was installed as pastor of the Duryea Church of Brooklyn 
on May to. 

—Edward Bryan was installed as pastor of the New Bethany Church in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on April 24. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. R.L. Nisbett, lately rector of Christ Church (P. E.), Walton, N. Y., has 
accepted the charge of Christ Chapel, Brooklyn. 

—C. W. Duane has accepted the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), Boston, 
Mass. 

—B. M. Burridge, rector of St. Peter’s Church (P. E.), Ashtabula, O., has 
accepted the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church in Toledo. 

—J. Wilbur Chapman, the evangelist, has removed from Philadelphia to 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Devout Criticism! 


The value of this book lies in its illustration of the prac- 
tical uses which can be made, by the preacher, the Sunday- 
school teacher, and the devout student, of the modern 
methods of criticism. And it appears to us to illustrate 
both the strength and the weakness of those methods. 
We can best serve our readers by a concrete illustration. 
The Fifty-first Psalm is the greatest of the Penitential 
Psalms. An ancient tradition attributes it to David, and 
gives as the occasion of its authorship the message of 
Nathan to David at the time of his great crime—the mur- 
der of Uriah and the taking of Bathsheba to wife. With 
this tradition agree in a remarkable manner some of the 
phrases of this Psalm; as, for example, “ Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness, O Goc !” With it also, as it seems to us, 
agrees the character of David—a man of warm, sensu- 
ous nature, ardent, impulsive, by nature the creature of 
his impulses, only by grace the child of his conscience. It 
would be exactly in keeping with such a nature to follow 
impulsively his passion, without ever stopping to compare 
his conduct with the divine law, without even bringing it 
into the court of his conscience at all; and equally in 
keeping with such a nature, when brought by the prophet 
of God before the judgment-bar of God, as interpreted 


first by his sympathies for one who had suffered an imagi- ~ 


nary wrong, and then as interpreted by his own tardily 
awakened conscience, to feel the guilt of his conduct—to 
feel it as guilt before and in the sight of his God, and to 
pour out his soul in just such an experience as is recorded 
in the Fifty-first Psalm. It is true that the last two verses 
of this Psalm are not consistent with David’s character, nor 
with David’s experience at this time ; but neither are they 
consistent with the rest of the Psalm. They simply indi- 
cate that the hymn-tinker was at work very early in the 
history of hymnology. Some orthodox priest, who feared 
that this Psalm would tend to depreciate the Temple wor- 
ship, added these prosaic and incongruous verses. 

But Dr. Cheyne thinks that David could not have written 
this Psalm. The inconsistency between its spiritual lan- 
guage and the grossness of his sin is toogreat. As though 
the history of the Church did not abundantly illustrate the 
truth that the sweetest and purest spiritual experiences 
have grown out of the grossest sins, as the most beautiful 
flowers out of the foulest muck-heap! Even such a dec- 
laration as “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned,” albeit 
David’s sin was against Uriah, Bathsheba, and the whole 
nation, is exactly such a paradox as we look for in a soul 
awakened to the consciousness of sin only by the conscious- 
ness of God’s abhorrence of it. Dr. Cheyne puts this Psalm 
in the period of the exile. He supposes it to be not the 
language of spiritual experience at all. “It is neither 
David nor any other individual who speaks, but the Church- 
nation in its corporate capacity.” Such an interpretation 
appears to us to take all vitality, all humanity, out of this 
transcendent revelation of spiritual experience. It trans- 
forms a voice of the soul into a voice of ecclesiasticism. 
It pushes back a form of composition distinctively medizval 
into early and primitive epochs. It is, in short, the interpre- 
tation of a scholar, not of a poet. As the voice of an indi- 
vidual sinner the Fifty-first Psalm can scarcely be read 
with dry eyes and unbeating heart. As the corporate 
voice of a Church-nation it is powerless to quicken the 
heart, since it has not come from the heart. And this is 
the weakness of the modern method of criticism, as illus- 
trated in many a parallel case. It lacks imagination ; the 
dramatic instinct; the power to enter by sympathy into 
human experience, and to interpret by the power of 
emotion and vision from within. It is as yet cold and 
therefore crude. It is a necessary transition from the 
unthoughtful reading of Scripture ; but it is only a transi- 
tion, and satisfactory results will not be reached until the 
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scholasticism of the critic becomes tributary to the imagi- 
nation and the emotion of the poet and the dramatist. 
We recommend “ Aids to the Devout Study of the Psalms” 
to the Bible student; but we recommend him to use it 
with caution, and not to substitute its judgment for the 
exercise of his own. 


Present-Day Theology’ 


In the perusal of this volume we have discovered abun- 
dant confirmation of an opinion previously cherished, that 
Professor Stearns, who died one year ago at the compara- 
tively early age of forty-five, gave rich promise of becom- 
ing a most eminent teacher of Christian theology. He 
possessed in copious measure those rare qualities of heart 
and mind which firmly establish such reputation ; and in 
“ Present-Day Theology” we are brought into vital contact 
with a personality whose distinguishing traits may be sum- 
marized as expressing ripe scholarship, the faculty of 
comprehensive survey of existing theological conditions, 
noble charity toward thinkers of divergent opinion, just 
spiritual perspective, and great depth of religious experi- 
ence. ‘Popular Discussions of Leading Doctrines” are 
not infrequently upopudar controversies on the respective 
merits of “tweedledee and tweedledum” in the minutize 
of theology. Our shelves are loaded with publications 
whose authors were profoundly impressed with the idea 
that people would be stirred to mad enthusiasm by debates 
on Supralapsarianism vs. Infralapsarianism! But the peo- 
ple thus far preserve beroic self-control in the matter of pur- 
chase. If Professor Stearns’s book belonged to the class 
described, this notice would immediately end. Because it 
is quite exceptional in that its contents are thoroughly 
readable, we are glad to surrender adequate space for 
review. Not that the mass of the people care even for this 
notable discussion of religious doctrine; but men and 
women of quick intelligence, interested in theological 
questions as they are interested in questions of art, litera- 
ture, science, and sociology, will find this volume of equal 
clearness and simplicity with the most popular treatises 
in these other fields. There is a personal element in Pro- 
fessor Stearns’s book—a certain warmth, nearness, and 
engaging frankness—which invites the confidence of the 
reader, and suggests a private conversation in the study 
rather than a lecture from the desk. Where the terms of 
debate are technical, or couched in languages beyond the 
interpretation of the English reader, we feel that an 
accommodation of the sense would destroy the integrity of 
the argument. But, taking these chapters in their entirety, 
there is scarcely one that will fail of comprehension to 
the person of good native intelligence who cares in the 
least for problems of the soul. 

By birth and training Professor Stearns was a conserva- 
tive. Mature study and investigation gave him a theo- 
logical position which may be called that of progressive 
conservatism. He believed that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is, in the 
highest sense, God ;” but he also believed that the system 
of Christian doctrine must find its center in Christ, and 
not in the decrees of God, as taught in the old theology. 
A graduate of Princeton College, and for two years a 
student in Princeton Seminary, he yet refused a most 
tempting call to the chair of Systematic Theology in 
Union Seminary, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Shedd, because his conscience would not allow subscrip- 
tion to the Westminster Confession, not even for “ sub- 
stance of doctrine.” He objects to the Confession— 
although bred a Presbyterian—not simply because of its 
Calvinism, but on account of its dogmatism all through. 
The original quality of the author’s mind is shown in the 
proposal of a course of lectures on the Ely foundation at 
Union sustaining “The Argument for the Truth of 
Christianity derived from the Doctrine of the Atonement ;” 
and his progressive tendency is manifest in the remark 
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that ‘the old, external evidences from miracles and 
prophecy are now inadequate, while the argument from 
Christian experience, though impregnable, is of limited 
applicability.” And yet, in the study of these chapters, it 
is easy to perceive that Professor Stearns is hardly in touch 
with what is known, somewhat vaguely, as the “ New 
Theology.” At the same time nothing could be more 
courteous or gentle than his references to the school 
whose thought follows the general trend of Dr. Abbott’s 
“ Evolution of Christianity.” The designation progressive 
conservative is not, therefore, inapt as descriptive of 
Professor Stearns’s theological status, and as one moves 
out with him upon the lines of doctrinal discussion the 
impression deepens that his last words, ‘‘I die in the old 
faith,” represent the essential adherence of mind and 
heart to the more venerable theological types. But the 
spirit of the man is of such surpassing sweetness, and his 
religious outlook so little obscured by narrow prejudice, 
that he is quite capable of accurate survey of existing 


theological conditions. This fact is most apparent in his- 


admirable address before the late International Congrega- 
tional Council in London, an address descriptive of “ The 
Present Direction of Theological Thought in the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States,” this paper closing 
the present volume. The remaining contents consist of 
twenty-six chapters of “Popular Discussions,” chapters sub- 
mitted, by the author’s last directions, to Dr. George P. 
Fisher, Dr. George L. Prentiss, and Professor Sewall, of 
Bangor, with permission to publish if, in their judgment, 
it should be deemed, advisable to give these papers to the 
public. A warmly commendatory letter from an authority 
so cautious and critical as Dr. Fisher, urging publication, 
is the highest possible guarantee of the value of ‘“ Present- 
Day Theology.” 

We have not the space remaining for analysis or résumé 
of these contributions tocurrent thought. The chief essen- 
tials of review, the position of the writer, his prevailing 
tone, and the nature of his work, already appear in this 
notice. Some of the topics treated are as follows: “ The 
Evidences of Christianity,” “The Meaning of Miracles,” 
“Inspiration,” “ The Trinity,” “The Doctrine and Guilt 
of Sin,” “ The Redemptive Work of Christ ” (three chap- 
ters), “ The Other Life,” “Christological Problems.” It 
seems to us that Professor Stearns fails, at times, of any 
full appreciation of the real difficulties of faith We do 
not think he always realizes the strength of certain objec- 
tions to the traditional views of eschatology. We cannot 
find much room in the house of reason for conclusions that 
are seemingly established on the basis of the actuality of 
Adam’s transgression, superhuman evil being in attendance, 
serpent, Eve, and all the dramatis personz of the Edenic 
narrative. Since Professor Stearns concedes so much and 
so bravely to evolution as a principle, it is a pity that he 
did not make the principle sufficiently inclusive to elimi- 
nate Adam as a federal head! But criticism of details halts 
before the substantial excellence, breadth, truth, spirituality, 
and manifestly convincing logic of the major portion of 
this volume. It is one of the few books of its class worth 
reading through, and the full scope of its teaching tenderly 
and vividly recalls the winning personality of a loving and 
lovable disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, as eminent for 
his Christian completeness as for his notable scholarship. 
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Novels and Tales 


A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris is one of the 
most powerful of Balzac’s novels which Miss Wormeley has 
translated. The story is intimately connected with “ Lost Illu- 
sions,” noticed in these columns not many months ago. It is 
the story of a young poet of an artistic temperament, but with- 
out any vitality either of genius or character, who goes to Paris, 
falls into association with a group of young men of heroic tem- 
per and noble aims, is not equal to the struggle for success along 
the highest lines of art, drops into journalism, passes through the 
phases of rapid success, drifts into theatrical circles, becomes 
dissipated, pleasure-loving, and indolent, and finally collapses. 
The story is one of the most powerful in the great series of the 
“ Comédie Humaine.” It is the most trenchant arraignment of 
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journalism ever penned, and, unfortunately, as the recent reve- 
lations in connection with the Panama scandal show, it is still 
essentially true of the Parisian press. The story deals with 
some of the most vicious aspects of Parisian life, but it links the 
punishment to the deed with unrelenting severity. It is a 
graphic description of the selfishness, servility, and falsity which 
permeate Parisian journalism avd the Parisian theatrical world. 
It is a forceful plea, in an entirely undogmatic spirit, for high 
ideals, for self-denial, and for fidelity to one’s aims. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 

In a very different spirit and in a much lighter key is Mr. 
Howells’s latest story, Zhe World of Chance (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York), although in this novel Mr. Howells portrays 
the experience of a young journalist who comes to New York 
with literary aspirations and makes the beginning of a literary 
career in the metropolis. The study of the conditions surround- 
ing the young man, who attempts to live by his pen, is very 
close, and, in the main, very accurate, although there are some 
incidents in his relations with his publishers, and in their busi- 
ness methods, which strike one as unfamiliar. The story has 
another side, and touches the economic and industrial problems 
of the hour by the introduction of the family of a reformer who 
lives on the East Side, who has belonged to a Community, 
whose son-in-law is a type of social reformer so extreme that he 
finally becomes insane, and the atmosphere of whose home is 
effectively reproduced. “The World of Chance” is not as 
strong a story as ‘““A Hazard of New Fortunes,” but it deals 
with very interesting phases of life, and it suggests, as its title 
implies, one of the profoundest problems of experience. 

Professor Boyesen’s Social Strugglers (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York) is a new study in a direction which evidently 
attracts Professor Boyesen, for he has already given us several 
pictures of the American nouveaux riches. There is, perhaps, 
no phase of social life in this country which affords richer 
material for the novelist than the struggle of the people who 


have newly come to wealth to secure social position. The trans- 


formation of such people is usually much more rapid than that 
which takes place in corresponding conditions in England ; the 
American, as a rule, taking on the ways of the world and adapt- 
ing himself or herself with much greater quickness to the con- 
ventionalities of society. Professor Boyesen does not enter this 
interesting field in the spirit of a cynic. He has a keen eye for 
social inconsistencies, vulgarities, and the pettinesses of social 
ambition, but he is no respecter of mere conventions, and he 
-appreciates sound and wholesome character, however marred by 
social crudity. In “Social Strugglers” he describes the efforts 
of a Western millionaire to secure a foothold in New York. 
There is no concealment of the machinery by which this is 
effected, but, on the other hand, there is no bitterness of tone 
toward the strugglers. Their good qualities are generously 
recognized, and one feels toward the untutored millionaire, who 
is the father of his family, and who is especially the husband 
of his wife, that there is capital material in him, in spite of his 
black alpaca coat, his baggy trousers, and his uncertain English. 
He is honest, faithful, and genuine. The story has an excellent 
narrative quality, and carries the reader easily to the end. The 
study of the life at an exclusive seaside resort is very well done, 
and shows the skill of the artist. It is one of the best pieces 
of work which has come from Professor Boyesen’s pen for a 
long time past. 

Mr. Henry James’s recent work has shown a decided revival 
of interest on the part of the writer, and, consequently, on the 
part of the reader ; for there was a time when Mr. James seemed 
to lose his freshness, and it seemed as if the higher qualities of 
his art were somehow escaping him. Of late, however, he has 
been at his best, “ The Lesson of the Master” surpassing, in a 
certain quality of insight and skill, anything he had done pre- 
viously in the way of a short story. His latest volume, 7% 
Real Thing,and Other Tales (Macmillan & Co., New York), 
shows the same sustained power. The story which gives its 
title to the volume is an extraordinary bit of character-study and 
of literary workmanship. Mr. James has his marked limitations, 
but his talent has a certain masterly quality not to be gainsaid. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s /sland Nights’ Entertainments 
contains three short stories; of these * The Beach of Falesa ” 
has a rough strength which reminds one more of Mr. Kipling 
in manner than of Mr. Stevenson in “ Prince Otto” or “ Kid- 
napped.” There is a literal reproduction of South Sea Island 
life—native and trader—which is vivid and effective, but per- 
haps unnecessarily coarse. The story is alive with action, and 
is managed with the author’s usual dexterity. “The Bottle 
Imp ” is, despite its title, more quiet in style, and, merely as a 
piece of literary work, better, though less dramatic, than the first 
tale. The last story is one of native superstition, and is the 
least powerful of the three. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Mrs. Clara L. Burnham, whose “ Miss Baggs’s Secretary” was 
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so well received last year, gives us in Doctor Latimer a quiet, 
pleasant study of girl-character as brought out in the lives of 
three charmingly natural young women, self-supporting and self- 
respecting. There is also an agreeable touch of humor in the 
sketches of the natives of the island in Casco Bay, to which the 
scene of the story shifts from Boston. The plot of this novel is 
really of little consequence ; one cares only for the people, and 
they are distinctly interesting throughout. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 

The first few pages of; Bret Harte’s story Sa/ly Dows might 
be taken as a splendid example of his power of descriptive writ- 
ing. Asa minutely rendered picture of one small part of a great 
battle-field it has never been surpassed, though Austin Bierce may 
have equaled it. “Sally Dows” is also more animated and has 
more color and humor than some of Mr. Harte’s latest work. 
We feel that he really care’ for and enters into the spirit of men 
and women much more intimately than he does, for instance, in 
the other stories included in this volume. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) ; 

Mr. A. S. Isaacs has dipped into rabbinical lore to some 
good purpose in his Stories from the Rabbis. The wealth of 
the Hebrew imagination is fully attested by the samples here 
presented. The rendering of the legends and allegorical tales 
is poetical and worthy. (C. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


% 


The widespread interest in the study of art has resulted in a 
smattering knowledge for many, which amounts to little better 
than an improvement of taste. Many books upon architecture 
have sought to be popular by merely skimming the surface and 
exhibiting pictures, always the same. It appears that we are 
getting beyond that stage. Gothic Architecture, by Edouard 
Corroyer, Architect to the French Government, translated into 
English, with two hundred and fifty illustrations, attracts our 
attention because of the freshness and artistic excellence of its 
illustrations. When we come to examine the text we are pleased 
with the scientific and clear manner in which the author explains 
the principles of Gothic construction, and the laws which gov- 
ern its ornamentation. The treatment of the subject is com- 
prehensive. The author discusses rel'gious, monastic, military, 
and civil architecture. M. Corroyer, being a Frenchman, glo- 
rifies France, and sees that every fine example of Gothic art 
in England, Italy, and Germany came from France. Gothic 
ornamentation, he says, adopting the eccentric theory of M. de 
Montaiglon, came from the Orient to the Irish monks, and was 
by them communicated to France. These little vagaries are 
corrected by the editor in foot-notes, and do not much impair 
the practical value of the work, which gives one more about 
French Gothic than any other accessible and popular book we 
have seen. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


An attractive volume, with the attractive title of Homes in 
City and Country ¢Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), con- 
tains a selection of articles contributed to “ Scribner’s Magazine ” 
by writers of authority on architecture, landscape gardening, and 
related matters. Mr. Russell Sturgis writes, for instance, on 
the “ City House in the East and South,” Mr. J. W. Root onthe 
“City House in the West,” Mr. Bruce Price on “ The Suburban 
House,” Mr. Donald G. Mitchell on “The Country House,” 
and Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., on the “ Small Country Places.” 
The volume is handsomely illustrated, and is a fairly complete 
survey of architectural progress and conditions in this country. 


It is no little thing to deliver them who, through fear of death, 
are all their lifetime subject to bondage, and this is the purpose 
of the Rev. C. H. Strong when writing his little book J Para- 
aise. (T. Whittaker, New York.) The work is addressed to 
believers, and is a writing of consolation which we think might 
speak peace and strength to many atrembling soul. The shadow 
of death is cast far back over many a life, making it joyless and 
foreboding when it should be glad. In such a case this book 
will lift the load of fear of death, of the hereafter, for all who 
have reason to hope. 


We find it often difficult to translate into terms of our own 
thought the ideas of Dr. Robert Rainy in his commentary on 
The Epistle to the Philippians, Expositor’s Bible, although the 
author states his fundamental thought clearly enough. Princi- 
pal Rainy’s diction is of the pulpit style of forty years ago—a 
style formal, unsuggestive, jejune. At times the writer would 
seem almost to deprecate a sociological application of the Gos- 
pel, but of course this is only in the seeming, for his declared 
purpose is to be practical. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


The late Dr. E. A. Tanner, President of Illinois College, was 
one who impressed all about him with his alertness of mind 
These qualities of brain and heart are 


and sincerity of purpose. 
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conspicuous in the posthumous volume of Baccalaureate and 
Other Sermons and Addresses, recently issued from the press 
of Fleming H. Revell, of this city. One quality which renders 
this volume of sermons uncommonly interesting reading is that 
they are charged with personal reminiscence and anecdote. In 
particular the baccalaureate sermons pleased us. 


We have carefully examined Sermon-Pictures for Busy 
Preachers (2 vols.; Thomas Whittaker, New York),‘by the Rev. 
T. D. Hyde, B.A., and we fail to find them fertile in suggestions 
or fresh in thought. They are good, commonplace homilies, fit 
to edify and exhaust any ordinary congregation. For ourselves, 
we are disposed to infer from the sermons published that the 
average American preacher preaches better than the average 
British preacher. At all events, we do not find Mr. Hyde’s rather 
full outlines superior to the average American sermon. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—The “ Book-Buyer ” for May gives its readers a very inter- 
esting account of Mr. T. R. Sullivan, the novelist, with portrait. 

—The stonework around the grave of George Eliot, which 
was near falling out of place, has been thoroughly repaired this. 
season. 

—The second volume of Green’s “ Short History of the Eng- 
lish People,” in the splendidly illustrated edition, will be pub- 
lished at once by the Harpers. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the publication © 
of a series of six dainty volumes, fully illustrated, under the title 
of “ Stories from Scribner,”’_and to include the best short stories 
which have found place in the magazine. 

—As an appropriate literary souvenir of the World's Fair 
and Columbian year, a special edition of “The Story of the 
Discovery of the New World by Columbus,” by Mr. F. Saun- 
ders, is being prepared by Thomas Whittaker, publisher. 

—The New York “ Times” points out that the “ Athenzeum ” 
has printed for Sampson Low & Co. an advertisement of the 
Life of Farragut in the Great Commanders Series, in which the 
work is described as “a biography based on family papers of the 
great Confederate [sic] Admiral.” 

—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have in preparation a new edition 
of Fielding’s novels, etc., edited with introductions by Mr. 
George Saintsbury, and illustrated with photogravure reproduc- 
tions from drawings by Mr. E. J. Wheeler, as well as with 
portraits and some interesting topographical pictures. The set 
will occupy twelve volumes, and a complete book will be issued 
each month. 

—This picture of Leigh Hunt at fifty-five is said to be from 
one who knew him well: 


From the airy, lightsome cheeriness of so many of his writings, I had ex- 
pected to find him all briskness and vivacity. On the contrary, as he sat and 
talked among his books, busts, and engravings, tall, dark-complexioned, with 
thoughtful brow and expressive hazel eyes, his grayish-black hair flowing down 
to his shoulders, he gave you the impression of courteous dignity and repose. 
In a grave, sweet voice, he spoke frankly but always kindly of the notable men 
with whom he had been intimate, and of whom a junior as I was might wish to 
hear—Shelley and Keats, Hazlitt and Charles Lamb. Of his later and then liv- 
ing contemporaries it was Thackeray about whom he showed most enthusiasm, 
saying that since ‘Tom Jones” there has been no novel equal to “ Vanity 


Fair.” 


Books Received 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Bite, yor G., D.D. The Book of Joshua. Edited by the Rev. W. R. 
ico 1.50. 
Broadus, John A. Memoir of James Petigru Boyce, D.D., LL.D. $1.75. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW aa 
3-75 


Trollope, Anthony. Can You Forgive Her? ad Me - $ 
.G. Bonney. $1.75. 


The Year-Book of Science. Edited by Prof. 
Tuckerman, Bayard. Peter Stuyvesant. $1. 
Hoppin, Emil From Out of the Past. $1. 
Wagner, Charles. Youth. Translated by Ernest Redwood. $1.25. 
: : HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas. A Cathedral Courtship. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Horton, Robert F. Verbum Dei. $1.50. 
Nicholson, William. The Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus Count 
de Benyowsky. Edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver. $1.50. 
Grant Duff, Sir Mountstuart E. Ernest Renan. $1.75. 
iG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Pelham, H. F. Outlines of Roman History. $1.75. 
Jugiar, Clement. A Brief History of Panics. $1. 
Wheeler, Mrs. W. L. A byrne wg Symphony. $1. 
Fuller, Anna. A Literary Courtship. $1. 
Cawein, Madison. Red Leaves and Roses. $1.25. 
_ _. SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA 
eet a Barrett. (An Autobiography.) Revised by Gertrude A. Bar- 
rett. $1. 
TAIT, SONS & CO., NEW YORK 
Dearest. $1.25. 
The Last Sentence. $1 50. 
é THE UNIVERSAL BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Mitchell, Rev. Thomas. Conflict of the Nineteenth Century. $2. 
: A FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Hocking, Silas K. For Abigail. $1. 
Hocking, Silas K. For Light and Liberty. $1. 


Forrester, Mrs. 
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Correspondence 


The Financial Question 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your article, April 29, on “ The Fi- 
nancial Question,” you assume that the 
Government is not under obligation to pay 
gold on demand for currency issued pay- 
able in e¢ther gold or silver; and this can- 
not be denied. 

It seems, however, that a fair statement 
of the facts should compel you to say that 
the repeated declarations of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the parity between the 
two metals bearing the Government stamp 
confer upon the holder of all its currency 
an option of either metal. 

Furthermore, that the effort to maintain 
this parity would fully warrant the Gov- 
ernment in its every use of its credit, to 
prevent, if: possible, the impending collapse 
from a gold standard to that of silver, and 
a repetition here of the follies of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

You may say with some safety that the 
Government is in no danger of bankruptcy, 
because, forsooth, the present currency is 
so largely redeemable in sz/ver, at the op- 
tion of the Government; but what becomes 
of the arity when the Government:no 
longer attempts to maintain it ? 

The commercial value of a Government 
stamp on a bit of metal is the same in all 
countries—viz., nothing. 

Will the Government maintain the ap- 
parently fictitious value of silver, or aban- 
don the attempt? 

C. F. GRIFFIN. 
New York. 

The parity of the two metals is main- 
tained when the Government accepts each 
without discrimination, and makes each 
legal tender for all debts, no matter what 
the option of the creditor. By this policy 
France maintains at par $650,000,000 of 
silver currency (having a bullion value 
proportionately less than the bullion value 
of our silver dollars), and by this policy the 
United States has kept at par $400,000,- 
ooo of silver currency issued under the 
Bland Bill. The Government legal tender 
stamp could not hold at par thousands of 
millions of silver, any more than it could 
hold at par thousands of millions of paper, 
but it can hold at par, and has held at par, 
such quantity as is actually needed 
for the currency of the country. If 
the legal tender stamp of the Govern- 
ment cannot keep at par the $50,000,000 
a year of silver currency issued under the 
Sherman Act, the country ought to know 
it, for such knowledge would silence the 
demand for the free coinage of the possible 
$100,.000,000 mined every year and not 
used in the arts nor shipped to the Orient. 
Whenever the long-predicted but long- 
postponed depreciation of silver does take 
place, even to the extent of one per cent., 
the silver men in Congress cannot consist- 
ently refuse to join the gold men in re- 
establishing the parity of the two metals. 
—THE EpitTors. 


Birds and Colors 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

An invalid has been lying in her ham- 
mock these warm spring days, getting en- 
tertainment watching the birds that come 
to bathe in an old Indian mortar that 





stands under a hydrant in a flower-bed be- 
side the porch. One day a California 
canary surprised her by pulling at the 
frayed ends of the hammock, and again 
trying to pull bits from her eider-down 
gown. As it was evident that the little 
creature wanted material for nest-building, 
she threw out bits of ravelings mixed with 
bright threads, having heard that by so 
doing the birds would make very fancy 
nests; this she has been doing for several 
weeks, until now there are four varieties of 
birds carrying off what she liberally pro- 
vides; but not one of them will take the 
red and blue threads even when there are 
no others. Can you kindly inform me 
why they refuse to take the bright colors? 
M. S. S. 


A naturalist to whom we have submit- 
ted the question says: “I suspect it is 
entirely a matter of protective coloration. 
Almost any shade of gray, green, brown, 
black, or yellow woven into a nest could 
harmonize with the surrounding colors of 
bark, leaves, vegetation, soil, etc. But red 
and blue are rare colors in the nest sur- 
roundings, and would almost certainly be- 
tray the structure. It would be interesting 
to note whether the birds do not differ 
in the selection of colors that they do 
take.”—-THE EDITORS. 


The Briggs Case and the 
Revision Question 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Reports from Washington in regard to 
the approaching General Assembly, and 
the results of various “ feelers ” among the 
Commissioners-elect, are all to the effect 
that the Briggs case will be the one great 
thing tobe considered. If this programme 
is carried out, will there be any justice or 
dignity in it? Let us think of it for a 
moment. 

1. The trial of Professor Briggs is re- 
duced to this: whether he stands straight 
as tested by the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. But the Confession is on trial 
for its own life. This trial would have 
been brought up naturally before this 
coming Assembly. A committee of sev- 
eral years’ continuance has been laboring 
at the task of revising the proof-texts. 
The Committee on Confessional Revision 
has sent its report to the Presbyteries, 
and the Presbyteries are filing their 
answers to this report with this Assembly. 
Yet the overtures from this Committee 
appear to be unsatisfactory, because a 
growing list of Presbyteries asks this same 
Assembly to take steps for the formulating 
of a new, short creed. Even the Presby- 
tery of New York passed a resolution last 
week making this request. Yet all this is 
confessedly to be set aside or made secon- 
dary to the trial of Professor Briggs. Of 
course it is understood that the Confession 
holds office until its successor is elected. 
But, in view of the large and varied dis- 
cussion of this matter, does it not seem 
that the Assembly will be testing a man’s 
verticalness by a kind of swinging pendu- 
lum? And will it not be forcing the 
Church to accept an ultimate decision ac- 
cording to a test which, to say the least, 
that Church is just now most earnestly 
and critically questioning? This does not 
apply to Professor Briggs alone, but to all 
who will be asked to accept the decision. 

2. Professor Smith’s trial, by his appeal, 
comes before the Synod of Ohio next fall. 
Now, it cannot be supposed, no matter 











One Thing 
Sure 


If you do not try Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder you can 
never know how good the 
best is. 

Besides, it costs nothing 
to try it, for if you do not 
find it exactly as represented, 
your grocer will pay you 
back your money. 


Cleveland’s Absolutely the Best. 








how much emphasis is laid on conscien- 
tious impartiality—it cannot be supposed 
that a decision of the higher court will not 
influence, one way or the other, and to 
some degree, the trial and verdict of the 
lower. The cases are essentially identical. 
In justice to Professor Smith, in justice to 
itself, in justice to the Presbyterian Church, 
can the Assembly take up the Briggs case, 
or do anything at all with it, this year? In 
a year from now Professor Smith’s case 
must inevitably be presented. Then why 
not wait rather than prejudice a case in 
this way ? 

In the meantime let this Assembly es- 
tablish something definite in regard to the 
Confession of Faith—long or short, old or 
revised—so that the Church shall know 
something more about the standard by 
which it is to test the orthodoxy of its 
members. 

Is there not something here worthy of 
our careful consideration, irrespective of 
our sympathies? ‘These are questions of 
abstract justice and dignity rather than of 
party feeling. 

E. 


A doctor in the Turriff district was one 
day going his rounds when he met a ven- 
der of herring, and, that commodity being 
rather scarce at the time in question, the 
doctor addressed the fishmonger thus: 
“ Well, John, what’s the price of the her- 
ring to-day?” “0O,” replied John, “they’re 
saxpence the dizzen, bit I’ll gie ye ane to 
the bargain if you'll gang roun’ and see my 
wife, for she’s nae very weel.”—Scottish 
Fournal. 





In the Spring 


Nearly everybody needs a good medicine. The 
impurities which have accumulated in the blood 
during the cold months must be expelled, or when the 
mild days come, and the effect of bracing air is lost, 
the body is liable to be overcome by debility or some 
serious disease. The remarkable success of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the universal praise it has received, 
make it worthy your confidence. It is the “ideal 
Spring Medicine.” 

** We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla in our family 
for years, and: find it fully equal to all that isclaimed 
for it.’ Rev. S. LANE, Groesbeck, O. 


HOOD'’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


Where other preparations fail. It possesses merit 
Peculiar to Itself. Try it. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 





Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

America’s Great Resorts, via New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. A descriptive folder. 
Adirondacks, New York. A Description of the Al- 
gonquin, on Lower Saranac Lake, and its Environ- 

ments. 

Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Description of Cataract 
House, a delightful Health and Pleasure Resort. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Terrace Hill House and Sur- 
roundings. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Mount Mongola. A Summer 
Home in the Shawangunks, 2,000 feet above tide- 
water. 

Goshen, Va. Description of the Allegheny. Open 
three seasons in the year—spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

Helena, Montana. A Description of the Broadwater 
at Helena Hot Springs. 

Hydeville, Vt. A Description of Ellis Park Hotel, 
on Lake Bomoseen, and Surroundings. 

Lake Duane, Adirondacks, N. Y.,a Description of. 
Also Hotel Ayers. 

Lake Mohonk, N. Y. A Description of Mohonk 
Lake Mountain House and Surroundings. 

La Ruta Escenica. Published for the Information 
of Tourists and Settlers in California by the 
Pacific Coast Railway Company. 

The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel, as Illus- 
trated by the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. 

Maryland. Sites for Homes and Industries on the 
Western Maryland Railroad. 

Maryville, Tenn. A Description of Mount Nebo 
Springs in the Chilhowee Mountains. 

Michigan: Its Summer Resorts. Reached by the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad. 

Mount Vernon, N. H., A Description of. 
Grand Hotel. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Two Days at. What I can 
See and What it will Cost. Issued by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

Old Orchard Beach, Me. Description of Old Orchard 
House and Surroundings. 

Salem, Mass. The Winne-Egan. 
Resort for Health and Pleasure. 

Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. The Caverns of 
Luray, the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, and a 
Journey through the Uplands of Virginia. 

Summer Homes on the Harlemandthe Hudson. A 
Brief Description of that Delightful Region 
Lying North of the City of New York, and 
Reached by the Harlem and Hudson Divisions of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road. 

Trenton Falls, New York. Moore’s Hotel and Sur- 
roundings. Location, Scenery, Terms. . 

Tours. International Christian Endeavor and Inter- 
national Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons. 
Excursions to the World’s Fair, from New York 
State, New Jersey, and New England. 

Tour, Mrs. Somer’s Annual European. Visiting all 
the Principal Cities and Places of Interest 
throughout Central Europe and Italy, in One 
Pleasant Trip of Seventy-seven Days. 

Tours in Michigan, This Year. Issued by the Pas- 
senger Department Chicago and West Miciiigan 
Railway, and the Detroit, Lansing, and Northern 
Railroad. 

Tate Epsom Spring, Tenn., Annual Pamphlet of. 

Union Springs, N. Y. Summer Attractions of the 
Cayuga Lake Region. The Hygeia Hotel and 
Surroundings. 

Virginia in Black and White. Issued by the Passen- 
ger Department of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.,a Description of. 

Waukesha County, Wis., Summer Resorts of. A 
Souvenir. 

Waukesha, Wis. Park Hotel and Surroundings. 

Westport Point, Mass. A Description of Hotel 
Westport. 

Wonderland, Six Thousand Miles Through. Being 
a Description of a Marvelous Region Traversed 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Also The 


A Real Summer 


Nearing Perfection 
In the growth and perfection of appliances which 
make railway traveling luxurious and comfortable, 
the ple of the United States have noted with 


much pride the progress that has been madein recent 
years. 


We have been for many years much better 





off in this regard than have the people of Europe. 
In the old countries. the tracks have been so much 
more solidly and substantially built that until re- 
cently we have been behind Europe in the speed at 
which trains could be moved over the rails. This 
state of affairs has, however, been remedied. The 

reat four-track New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad has been patiently spending enormous 
sums of money upon the improvement of its road- 
bed, till to-day, with steel rails of massive size and 
weight, bridges and culverts of steel and solid 
masonry, block signals. and tracks ballasted with 
broken stone, it can sar ay = any country in the 
world to compete with it. In point of fact, the 
traveler in America to-day, going west from New 
York via the New York Central, has his choice of 
Five Great Limited Trains, on each of which he may 
enjoy all the luxuries of a palatial home, or a com- 
pletely equip oed business office, and be whirled over 
the country at a rate of speed uniformly higher than 
is known anywhere else in the world, while at the 
same time he can keep thoroughly informed as to 
the state of the market and on all essential matters 
pertaining tohis business. Truly, we area luxurious 
people. 


Reservations of Pullman Accommodations 
for the World’s Fair on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that arrangements have been perfected whereby pas- 
sengers intending to go to Chicago may reserve their 
Pu n car accommodations in advance. Passen- 
gers taking a train at New York may reserve the 
requisite Pullman space one month in advance of 
departure ; those from other points on the system, 
two weeks in advance. This arrangement may be 
made upon application to ticket agents. of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, who, after securing the space, 
will deliver a reservation slip tothe passenger. Pas- 
sengers thus reserving space in advance will be re- 

uired to purchase their tickets seven days before 
the date of departure, otherwise the reservation will 
be considered as forfeited. 

Accommodations in Pullman cars for the return 
trip may also be secured upon application to ticket 
agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This arrangement will prove a great benefit to 
visitors to the World’s Fair. 





Established 1830 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS 
No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $1 each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 





SUMMER HOTEL PROPRIETORS 


WHO WANT TO KNOW HOW TO ADVERTISE 
SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF 


Hick’s Advertisers’ Guide for 1893 


THE GUIDE GIVES SELECTED LISTS OF SUIT- 
ABLE PAPERS AND THEIR RATES FOR HOTEL 
ADVERTISING. Address 
WILLIAM HICKS, Advertising Agent, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


(Mention this Paper.) 


TOURS 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND KING’S 
DAUGHTERS AND SONS 
Excursions to the World’s Fair 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular to W. H. CHILDS, 
6 Harrison St., New York, Eastern Excursion Agent 
Christian Endeavors and King’s Daughters and Sons. 











) Ga a and full particulars of personally 
_conducted parties to Alaska and the World’s 
Fair can be had upon apples to 
rs. M. A. CROSBY, 
533 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


EUROPE 
WORLD'S FAIR 


_Private parties for extended European tours sail by 
Cunard Line from Boston, June 24th and July rst. 
Semi-weekly parties for orld’s F air from Boston and 





for descriptive pamphlet and references send to 
rs. M. D. FRAZAR, 
7° and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
(Mrs. Frazar has had five years’ experience with large 
European parties.) 





Switzerland, Germany, France, England, 
etc. Fifth European Tour, costin 5 from N Y. 





\ g only $3 
to N.Y. Special Tour to Norway, Sweden, No Cape, and 
Landof Midnight Sun. W. Jay Peck, M.A., Corona, L.1. 





Tours 
mon wuss LOURS 
WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


Special trains of Pullman Vestituled Sleeping-cars. 
Absolute comfort both en_route and while in C cago. 
Special trains via Niagara Falls, and returning via Wash- 
ving four hours at the Falls, and tickets good 
from Washington until Nov. 15. Hotels first-class in 
every particular, fireproof, and located near the Fair 
grounds, For information or tickets apply to 

J. B. POND, Everett House. N.Y. 
MAN McCARTY, B. & O. Ticket Office, 
Send for descriptive circular. 415 B’way, N. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Summer and Winter Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyro), Austria, 1,000 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references, Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application, P 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


ington, 














An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 
For circulars address 
Miss Cora RIGBY, 
290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
or 
Miss Laura H. WEEKS, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 

















ONG BEACH, Los Angeles Co, Cal., is the 
Home of the Chautauqua of Southern California, 
and an all-the-year health resort. Income-producing five 
and ten acre fruit farms, with water piped, soid at low 
figures, on easy terms. Address : 
G. S. TROWBRIDGE, City Clerk. 





Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antiers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 








IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


_+ DENVER - 


the FJOTEL /V[ETROPOLE 


AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


the BRROWN- PALACE FOTEL 
ABSOLUTELY AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 





Connecticut 





HE EDITH SUMMER HOME for Trained 

Nurses and Teachers, situated on Belle Island, 

near South Norwalk, Conn., will be opened as usual in 

June. Terms, $4.00 per week. Applications for admis- 

sion can be made at rs ! time to Miss BRENNAN, Sup’t 
Training School, 426 E. 26th St., N. Y. 


THE MAP LES Litchfield Go. Conn. 


Among the Berkshires. Open from June rs to Sept. ro. 
Send for particulars. ; 








panes owning an attractive ani beautiful home 
located near the Housatonic River, one mile and 
from Kent, can furnish excellent accommodations for 





twelve summer boarders. Good references required 
dress Box 112, Kent, Conn. 
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Connecticut 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
cut open early in a [ppe under management of BLAN- 
RD & HAG (formerly of Hotel Marlborough, 
Wee York. uae for circular and terms. 


COUNTRY BOARD fre pleajant. health: 


ome 
comforts, ford table, and ‘iemsieatle prices. jen 
BOX 5, Redding Ridge, Conn. 


NEW BEARDSLEY | HOUSE ear Cee 


rth der t_mana; nt. gout d for de- 
Fourth ear eS SEO SPENCER. Prop’s’ 














Illinois 





LEASANT ROOMS and first-class board. One 
suite will sccommingate 5 persons or more. $2.00 
per day; $12.00 B87 
Mrs. RICHARDS, “190 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ROOMS AND BOARD IN CHICAGO 
FOR WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 


Apply New York Exchange for Pears’. practe, 
329 Fifth Ave. (near 33d S8t.), N: 

These accommodations have been thorough! heiventi> 

ated by a competent representative of the Exchange. 
Prices for rooms, from soc. to $15.00 per day. 





ORLD’S FAIR, Chic BO» Ill.—For rent, to 
" ladies only, three furnish ms in an “apartment 
eiyuatey in the Prohibition Dis: trict. OTwenty minutes from 
i nds. References given and required, 

Address B ., Christian Union Office. 





ORLD’S FAIR GUMETS desiring rooms near 

ackson Park address Miss PAD K, 4344 

Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.50 per 
day, each person. References given. 





ORLD’S FAIR VISITORS can ebtain pleasa 
rooms, with breakfast, near center of city. ay 


$2.00a ay. 
ress E., No. 4,184, Christian Union Office. 


Chicago—HOTEL DREXEL 
3,958 Drexel Boulevard 
A first-class fauiy house, beautifully located at the 
junction of Chi famous Boulevards. The starti 
oint of Cable Cars and Park Phaetons for the Far 
Grounds. Y ~ steam transit to 2. aapenten in ten 
Rates, $2% to $3% per da’ 





minutes. 





World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasaat rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN) 


4227 TO 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD'S COLUM- 
BIAN BAP OS LOE i ai 50. a sacure aoe Be accommoda- 
tions at once. This E W HOTEL is 
os in the ~ a na cabal district in Chicago 
midway between the Fair Grounds and city, on line o! 
elevated roids and ote steam and cable my References (by 

rmission) : aapoay. Houghtali: mortgage 
ankers; the Bank x Commerce ; Chama “Trust Com- 
pany 3 4 Ht ll, Secreta: merican Short-Horn 

«oe For further parti ddre: 

HOTEL VERNON, 


ALBERT MENDEL, Proprietor. 
4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 











OTEL WASHBURN, Wauke THl.—35 
‘ miles north of Chicago, overlooking <n mye eomd, 
C.& N. W. R’y; excellent train service; convénient for 
visitors to World’s Fair wishing to Serane heat and dust of 
the city. Prices reasonable. C. B. SOURE, Prop. 








Maine 


THE WALDO HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES, Little Chebeague Island, 
Casco Bay, Portland, Me.. opens June 26, 1893. 
For circular and rates apply to SIDNEY . SEA, 


OTTAWA HOUSE 


Cushing Island, Me. 


The highest, es bealthiest, and most charming spot o 
aine. ‘* Noted resort for sufferers of ay- even. 
gene da for circular. ce, Hotel Jefferson, te 
ot, two doors east Union S 


LMER F. Waa ihy. Manager, Portland, Me. 











KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


a from Portemouth, N. E H. A vigesent , healthy, 
uiet summer re: eashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boat Good_fishin, For deseripti 

circular, terms, ony E. F. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 





SEA TRIP. 


- tions. 


the Pacific. 


hesitate to write, telling what 


tell you about these and many others. 





If you want a trip on the ocean, 

write to the Recreation Department for sugges- 
There are delightful sea voyages to 
~ of the Provinces, to the Maine coast resorts, to 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, to Norfolk, 
and many other places on the Atlantic Coast ; 

to Alaska, along the California coast, etc., on 
The Recreation Department can 


Don’t 
you want and printed matter 


describing the routes and country visited will be sent. 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York. 





And diseases of e 
T and 


LUNGS. 


Report of Medical 
Commission show- 
ing results hith- & 
erto unknown and 


impossible 
ay a guata 


methods 
also illustrated " 
folder and ad- og 
dresses of pa- 


A oon and 
SUMMER 
25) RESORT 
Ae) of peculiar excel- 
lence, including 
separate sanitar- 
ium treatment 
by strictly regu 
- physicians. 


Two Week’s 


a4 prove super 


tients cured cent [ov eee OW OPEN emer ertes) ory over any 


on application. 


; nn Sanitarium, Box 30, * 





climatic change, 
pei 


Now York 








gallon. 





REGENT Water contains 4.1934 grains /ron Bicarbonate- 
associated with .8445 grains Manganese Bicarbonate in each 

Ask your Physician if this is not a perfect 
The analysis is by Dr. W. P. Mason, Professor Analyt. 


N d T ry > tonic. : 
ee a onic f Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy,N. Y. After 








careful investigation of the recorded analyses of the famous 


springs of both Europe and America, he says: ‘‘ / believe the 
‘ Ferro-Manganese’ Water of Regent Spring to be the best tonic water in the world.” You need it if you 
are overworked, if you are suffering from nervous pros- 


tration, insomnia, dyspepsia, or other diseases resulting = S be 
from impure or impoverished blood. Write for illus- Excelsior pring S 


trated pamphlet descriptive of THE EL,.MS—capa- 
city 500 guests—one of the most charming all-year- 


round resorts in America. Address 


Excelsior Springs Company, 





Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missouri 








Maine 


Maine 





The 
Pocahontas 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me 
H. COBB, 

Manager 


Superbly located 
uponocean. Beauti- 
woods close at 
hand. Every_sum- 
mer pastime. Fees 
situated shore lan 








GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. 
Address LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


CRAs HOUSE.” Leading hotel at Bh Beach. 

X popalar's resort on the Maine . 60 miles 

from Basten. ix trains daily. Terms moderate. Send: 
for circula: F. A. ELLIS & CO. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Third season will open 
June 1. 
W. L. BAKER, Prop. 





Write for circular. 





York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 





HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


South Bristol, Maine 
Beautiful for situation. For circulars send to North 


Adams. Mass., until June first; after, to Heron Island, 
South Bristol, Me. E. ROGERS. 





UMMIT HOUSE, Rethartoed's | Island, So Bristol, 

Me.—A new tel d for its first season 

Fg edhe I » 1803. 7 3, va to 89 .00 per week; $1.50 to 
2 by the amage, Prop. So. Bristol, Me. 


SUUIVAN RAFSOR, MANOR INN 


Opposite Bar Harbor. 
For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 











COUNTRY BOARD Mount, Pro:pect.— 


es Ee Con Pure 
spring water. No maaria. For addre 
GEO. Ll BY, mee ‘Minot, Me. 


vorwsne ” DONNELL HOUSE 


Opens in June. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, hes “ front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and bath- 
ing. Farm connected. Splendid drivesand walks Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 








Maryland 





THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, fe ofter eppnations! advantages to families and tour- 
ists. for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 





Massachusetts 


DUXBURY, MASS. 





Powder Point House 


and the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Fetes 
School will be open_for boarders from July « to Se 

On Duxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, — 
trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 





(For other advertisements in this depbariment see 
following pages.) 


BALTIMORE... 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 





THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, - - MASS. 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Summer_ Home, situated in a very 
picturesque part of New England, and is a most restful 
and charming place in which to spendaseason. Con- 
venient, Comfo: table. pesiebio. Send for illus- 
tratéd booklet. AMBERT G. MOODY. Manager. 


SEA VIEW HOUSE 
HARWICH PORT, MASS. 
R. ELDRIDGE, Proprietor. 


LEOMI NSTER, MASS. 
er board and nice rooms at the large, airy house 
off MRS. “SAMUEL PUTNAM; lovely drives and views 
n_ every direction ; food water and h thy location; ex- 
cellent table; fresh erries, vesetabl es, milk, and fruits in 
abundance ; references exchanged. 











Bring your Tennis, Bathing, and Riding suits, 
and spend your vacation at The Prescott, on Swamp- 
scott Beach. Fine Lawns, Good Beach, 
Excellent Roads. Che Prescott faces the 
sea. Modern conveniences. Mrs. F. H. GOULD, 
Lynn, Mass., will give information. 

Ocean St., Swampscott Beach, 


RED ROCK HOUS LYNN, MASS 


One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
NorthShore. Nowopen. e rooms, spacious Closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing; extensive groun 
spatially desirable wet Open ye in weston, Mass., 35 to 

9 ton Stree 
. om Mis. MoE STEARNS, Manager. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Leading summer hotel on the North Shore. One hour 
from Boston. Complete and elegant. (zoorooms.) Steam 
heat, electric lights, elevator, hot and cold salt water 
baths, lawn tennis, etc. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 
Address MAGNOLIA HOTEL CO. 


alem, Mass. THE WIN NE-EGAN 


Situation unsurpassed on Atlantic Coast. ns June 17. 
Send for prospectus. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 











sagEes ISLAND, 





OOD COUNTRY BOARD can be obtained in 
the most desirable spot in t- J Berkshire Hil's from 
June 1. Adtoos, 
S. Williamstown, “Berkshire Co., Mass. 





New Hampshire 


Mt. Washington House 


and Cottages. 60 guests. Charming! y oy oe ~ 
manding a — ot mountain scener ouse heated. 
ARTLETT, Bethlehem, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“The Moosilauke,” at Breezy Point, 1,700 feet 
ahese aun level. Steam heat, gas, sanitary plumbing, best 
of beds, fine cuisine. Famous house for young people. 
Walks, “drives, tennis, bowling, ae, etc. Moderate 
prices. For circulars, terms, etc. 

EDWARD B. WOODWORTH, Concord, N. H. 











COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and walks. Beauti- 
ful mountain scene Good fishing. Special zates | nad 
June. For circ address THOS. re ROWA 





FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


nm June oat, under new management. Special rates 
for hax ay, for circular. ‘ 
PUTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 





Mw T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
White Mountains, N. _ ejshtfal sum- 
mer resort _, the movntains. Send 


for circular. RICHARDSON BROS, aR... 


al Franconia, 





yeoyazamm VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
H.—Commands an unexcelled view of Mt. 
Latayette and the F ee range. 


Send for circulars 
$7 to $10 per week. 


. KNIGHT, Prop. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE !NTERVALE, 


Open June 1 to November 1. Fag 7 for ae Ag 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 
Intervale, in the White Mountains, N. H. 
Opens June ist. Send for circular. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June Ir 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 














ISLES OF SHOALS 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


(Off Portsmouth, N. H.) 


LAIGHTON BROTHERS, 
Will Open June 12 and Close Oct. 1 


Star Island, ten miles from Maine and New Hampshire 
coasts; charming climate, even temperature; bathing, 
boating, fishing. Send for illustrated circular. 

Railroad. sleeping-car, and stateroom tickets, and bag- 
gage checked for all points at ticket office in hotel. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mountain an aoe i 3 ale spsnery, Reduced rates for June. 
Trout fishing. INS & SON, Prop’rs. 








6) +7 COTTAGF, Jackson, N. H.—In the 
heart of the White Mountains, on the road to Carter 
Notch. Large farm with a ay connected. For eyenier 
address . S. PERKINS & 





MOST unique and attractive 

) summer resort in the White 

Mountains is Jackson. The Glen 

Ellis House is situated in one of 

the most beautiful parts of this 

picturesque town. All the im- 

provements and conveniences of a well-kept 

summer hotel. Spend the summer here. A 
book well illustrated is sent with pleasure by 
S. M. THOMPSON, Jackson, N. H. 





SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N. H. 


Reduced rates. Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 


JUNE 
AT 
JACKSON 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland “House, 

Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 

1,650 ft. Send fur 
circular. TTLE. 





Special rates are made for 
June at the JACKSON FALLS 
HOUSE. Send for pamphlet. 

TRICKEY BROS., 
Jackson, N. H. 





Reduction for June and September. 
J. L. PO 


The Grand 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above ~~ ahebiae miles of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New Hampsh hire. Pine grove; pure 
air, pure water Bowling, billiards, tennis; choice orches- 
tra; good livery. Opens June 15. For terms, pamphlets, 
and full particulars ead ress 

WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 





ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgeword Cot- 

tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 

tain views, large rooms, shade trees, Farm connected. 
F cr rates, etc., address GEO. F. WOLCO 


ORIENT HOUSE 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June to November. L. WHEELER & SON, 


KEARSARGE HOUSE 


North Conway, N. H. 


Opens June 27. One of the most popular resorts 
in the White Mountains. Sanitary arrangements 
perfect. For ee address 

p RICKER, Owner and Proprietor. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 
NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Centrally located in the village. How NICK Ten ?ms 
reasonable. Write for circular. 














Sunrise oversthe White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


» Sunset behind the Green Mountains of Vermont. 


MIRAMONTE 


Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Open for guests June 15, 1893. D. M. ALDRICH. 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 





For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 





Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect nage; electric li lights; all 
modernimprovements. Sendforcircular. Farr & Jarvis. 


LOWER BARTLETT, N. H. 


East Branch House 


SCENERY NOT EXCELLED IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


We meet our guests at Intervale Station. 
Circular. PITMAN BROTHERS. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 








The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 1 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 





ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 
pleasure and comfort of guests. Location of house and 
scenery of vicinity unsurpassed. Sanitary conditions _ 
fect. Special rates for early guests. Open June 1. 

circulars,'terms, etc., address U.R. Crowell, V alpole, N. i. 





IMBALE, HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
700 feet above the sea. e finest location in 
Whitefield. Farm connected. ror ‘Grcular address 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View -House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 





New Jersey 





HE ALHAMBRA. S.W. Cor. Sewell Ave. and 
Heck St., Asbury Park, N J. Easy of access 
to the beach and lake. ‘Terms moderate. 
WM. I. GILL, Prop. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Leading Hotel in ‘Aare respect. Finest location 


on the New Jersey coast. 
MORGAN & PARSONS. 


Coleman House 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 25, 1893 


sexton. For the ? 7 The leading Hotel. 
season. or BATES.” ta 








Eighteenth 
ms, and information address 

ynaser Everett House, Union 
, until June 1. 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL “*New sersey 


Modern improvements; steam heat. sis i! shes year. 
rop’r. 


kM, | et. York, N 








RENTON HOUSE, Asbury Park, te — 
Sixteenth oqpecn., Near the Qceanand Wesle 
Superior table and service. Artesian water and pe’ 
itary arrangements. Mrs, M. F. Wagner, P. O. Se: less. 
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New Jersey 


“The Chalfonte”’ 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


A™éry HOTEL saoesiamaer 


Beach. Open all the year. First class in alllap 
been & Cora saapenabee. Virginia Ave. Col. J. M 


DELAW ARE CITY HOUSE “*iry*° 


furnished; fine a ingests, terms _reason- 
PP sg » §~—-- Ave., near S. E. BRADWAY. 














A™ény’ THE EMERSON 
Strictly first-class; terms reasonable, So. Carolina 


Ave., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 





“THE HEWITT” 
Penna ate Near the Beach. 
Gree aye 

WALTER S. IVES & CO. 


THE REVERE 4*¢fry'° 


Refurnished_and improved; open all the year; full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. James M. Moore, Prop. 1 


VICTORI A South Carolina Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 

ocean view. M. WILLIAMS. 


TLANTIO CITY, 


Medern Conveniences. 











ATLANTIC =" N. J. 





Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 
Baths on each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT, 





INE GROVE HOUSE, Brown’s Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern faachinn «va Good 
table. Open the year round. ‘Terms reason: 
CHAS. SMIRES. Prop’r. 





THE ALDINE “5 jt” 


Near the beach. Sun parlors, baths. ee ud etc. 
First-class accommodations. THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


HOTEL DEVON “FE ™4y¥, 


all th Mod canine : 
ote Se eae rsa 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of 78 acres. Mountain air equal to Colorado for 
‘invalids, Spacious house, with best appointments; gas, 
sanitary ster sa rag og cuisine an attendance; pure 
spring water ; sta iin for bs orses. 

IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


HEATH HOUSE 
Schooley’s Mountain Springs 


NEW JERSEY 


‘ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST HEALTH- 
FUL SUMMER RESORTS. FOUNDED 1793. 
Water Supply and Drainage Perfect. 

No Mosquitoes or Malaria. 











Altitude, 1,200 feet above the sea. Beautiful drives. 
Moderate prices. Excursion fare, $2.45. 
Mention this pager.) J. WARREN COLEMAN, 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, N. J. 


odern i it heat 
under glass. S. N. SEVERANCE. ede Prova 








HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no Ope: d, 
Terms, $2 per day, $7 to ipa gte per yet. siictyalinate 
S. R. FOWLER, Prop. 





VINELAND, GROVE HOUSE 


iene situated. Modern c E - 
thin, g first-class. New York = aaa — 





PASSACONAWAY INN 


YORK CLIFFS, COAST OF MAINE 





ROMER 
This New Resort opens July rst. 


GILLIS, MANAGER 


For Rates and Information address 


YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
71 Broadway, New York 





DELIGHTFUL location—at an elevation of 1,700 feet 
—to spend the summer is at RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Stop at The Davenport, whose 21st season opens in June, 


and whose guests come again and again. 


feature is its homelikeness. 


Its characteristic 
Myron D. JEWELL. 





Open June 26th to Oct. 1st. 








White Mountains, N. H.-PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages 
The largest of the leading summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
beautiful franconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction Sepigaind | in 
For rooms address, until June _rsth, C. H 
Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. Also’ 


THE FLUME HOUSE 


in Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House. 
wishing for a long season in the Mountains. 


New England. 


. Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 


Most desirable oe families and parties 
Open June rst to October 2ot! 





New York 


New York 





ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov, rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra etc. Cuisine and 
service first-c! Special rates to Truly 1st. Illustrated 
book on application. 

JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 





ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL 
AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open June rx 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & YOUNG, - i nagers, 
Ampersand. Franklin Co., 
or C. M. EATON, 230 West 42d di, New York. 





lg = ye Crystal ane House. 
Under entirely new_managem > Atangements 
modern; terms reasonable. oy ROBESON & 

SHARLAND, Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. 





— MOUNTAIE HOUSE, Blue Moun- 

ke, N. Y. TYLER M. MERWIN, 

ABTS Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 

DIRONDACKS. Sood boating and fishing. Free 
Open al 


from Hay Fever. l the year. Terms reasonable. 


Send for ci rs. 








Bidnd-on-Lake-Geeree; N. Y. 
Open June roth 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
R. J. BROWN, Prop. 





CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Eines, 2, NAY mw. Pee ah Band of New York City. 
ILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE oN y 





BRENTWOOD .:10%¢ SLA 


AMONG THE PINES 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and“AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 41 
miles; time, 144 hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S, H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 





ADIRONDACKS 
BANNER HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY LAKE, ¥ Y. 
Open June 1 is. Accommodations’from 
ddress aA 


For clreulars a S. KIRB P Promletor. 





HOTEL FENIMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Now open. Send for circulars. E. WHIPPLE 


THE ELMER Cornwall-on-the- 


Open from May to Dec. Resched by Went Shore R.R. 
and steamer Mary Powell. B. ELMER, Mgr. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, looki 
the beautiful Genesee’ Valley. > rote Seer eg 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
Oe eee inch Detitters anil Goehbencett 
Elegan main ing and twelve c 
Asphalt roof clevator, tl Steam bene, open res, electric 








bells, safety elevator. tgleeraph tele hone. Cuisine under 
Uagiing Schoo of Mrs. Emma wing, of Chautauqua 
00) 
On line D 3 & W , between New York aoe 


Buffalo. Open all the year Re or illustrated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, See's ~¢ 





TWIN LAKE FARM 
Eldred, Sullivan Co., New York 
Near Shohola Glen. A select family house. Beautifu 
lake. Boats free to guests. Opens June 1st. Terms, 
$8 to $10 per week. Send for circulars, etc. 





va or other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS "Reo" 


MANSION HOUSE. 
First-class family hotel, refurnished and improved, One 
of the finest locations. Moderate terms. Descriptive 
circular. S. J. LAMSON & CO., Props. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Windsor, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Strictly first-class; all modern improvements; running 
spring water: moderate prices iRodtvey no Mosqui'oes or 
malaria. Circulars of ORLANDO KELLOGG, Prop. 








LLENVILLE, N. Y.—The Buena Vista. At 

the foot of Shawa: gunk Mountain. Large grounds. 

Near all points of interest Best of home comforts. Ad- 
Gress for circu!ars Mrs. GEORGE E. EVANS. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Largest house at the Lake. 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. New ad- 
dition to house this year larger than the main 
building. Absolutely first-class in every respect. 
Service and cuisine the best. Open the year 
round. Address HENRY ALLEN, Prop’r. 





HAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, Ellenville, 

- ¥. Grove Farm, 2,300 feet elevation ; extensive 

view; cool and bracing air at times. References. 
Send for circular and rates. JOHN KINDBERG. 


Mt.Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


Opens May 29th. A summer Home seek- 

ing the patronage only of the refined and 

moral classes. A special welcome for June. 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 








WM ARREwoon HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Vi Ellenville, N. ¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with modern appliances. Milk, fruit, and vegetables trom 
owner’s farm. rooms; shady lawn. N. LEFEVER. 


HOFFORT COTTAGES 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 


_ Will be opened June 20, or sooner, for the accommoda- 
tion of boarders and families It 1s well known for its 
cool sea breezes, averaging ten degrees lower than on 
mainland ; » beaches ; sailing, fishing, and driving. 
Sanitary plumbing. Kegular steamer to and from New 
London three times daily. For terms apply. 

3, Fs FORT. 


Fishers Island, N. Y. 


ISLAND HARBOR aki? Gkoxcx 


_A oviet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
A. C. CLIFTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


THE GRAMPIAN HOTEL 
HIGHMOUNT, N. Y. 


_Tenth season; same management. (pen June rst to 
Nov. 1st. Elevation, 2,100 ft. Cire’ . etc. Address 
E. T. GALE. 


Catskill Mountains 
Central House and Cottages 


HUNTER, N. Y. 


_Accommodations for 175; terms $10 to $18. Send for 
circular, WM. J. RUSK. 

















N OUNTAIN SIDE HOUSE, Hunter, Greene 
av. o., N. ¥. (Catskills). Beautiful location; fine 
diives. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Spe.ial 
rates to families. Noweopen. Mrs. C. S. HUGGANS. 


CATSKILLS 
HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


HUNTER, N. Y. 
Opens June 28th. Elevation, 2, feet Circulars, 
Address ~ THOMAS R. MOORE, Manager, 
115 Nassau St., N. Y.; 1,026 Gates Ave., Brooklyn. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 
Electric bells, baths, open fireplaces, latest sanitary sys- 
tem. Table first class. Good fishing and hunting in sea- 
son. Send for circulars. SoLomon KELLEY, Proprietor. 











DIRONDACKS— Flume Cottage, Keene 

Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.; beautitul, elevated ; 

comfort, rest, no infants ; excursions conducted by prop. ; 
circular written by guests; $8 and $10; from June 20. 


Adirondacks 


STEVENS HOUSE 


Finest location. 2,063 feet above tide- 
water. Overlooking-Lake Placid and 
Mirror Lake. Commands the grand- 
est and most extensive view of any 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Address 


]. A. & G. A. STEVENS, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Under-Cliff 


Aselect resort like a private camp. Northern end of 
Lake Placid, the pearl of the Adirondacks. Cot- 
tages, Boating, Bathing, Mountain a City 
physician at hand. No transient guests. C from 


Christian Union. 
HOTEL INTERLAKEN 


ADIRONDACKS Upper Chateaugay ,Lake. 


Open from May 1 to Nov. 1. Most desirable summer re- 
sort in the mountains; scenery unsurpassed; good boat- 
ing, fishing, etc. For descriptive circular address 

W. P. MERRILL, Merrill, N. Y. 


HOTEL BALMORAL 


MT. McGRGEGOR, N. Y. 
Just above the Cholera Line 


The finest Mountain resort in America, and the most 
accessible. Ten miles by rail from Saratoga Springs. 
Hotel open Ry 1. Circulars and information on apglica- 
tion. FRA JONES, Manager, Mt. McGregor, N.Y. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCENICIA, N. Y. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


THE MARTIN HOUSE *@Q33°™*: 
Near junction Ulster & Delaware and Stony Clove R.R. 
Terms reasonable. W. B. MARTIN. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 
Phoenicia, N. VY. 


Near famous Echo Notch. Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine drives. Trout brooks 
near. Terms, $7 to $ro. M. F. WHITNEY. 


THE ALPINE Si 


A strictly first-class house. Beautiful location. 
A. B. SMITH. 


THE BARRY COTTAGES ?°¥. 42" 


Fine location; accommodate 30; terms Y to $ro. 
Write for circulars. Mrs. JOHN ARRY. 


THE BONNIE VIEW 
Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 
D. J. HUNT. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strictly first-class. Terms, $7 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation Dep’t. J.C. Cornish. 



































Keene Valley, TAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


Open June to October. Address T. J. TREADWAY, 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. Y. 








IN HEART OF THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


RIP VAN WINKLE HOUSE 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 
For particulars address S. P. VAN LOAN. 


THE SHADY LAWN ?!\3. 3" 


Quiet and retired. Terms reasonable. Send for _cir- 
cular. H, W. MISNER. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best ‘fishing in the 
Adirondacks. Address D. CAMERON, Prop. 











CONKLIN COTTAGE 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings ; ex- 
cellent table and attendance. Address for ci: r and 
rates L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opens July ist * 
This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
e Village. evation. 1,600 feet. Near Hotel 
Ampersand. Modern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar address J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 








MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 

Best cuisine in the mountains ; all delicacies of the season. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet ; climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; hay fever unknown ; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. Open fireplaces in 
ae re ye ge ey 
; in_pe ; 
ember. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


THEAMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 

All modern conveniences. Special rates for June 

and September. 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Seretems, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15th to Novem- 
ber rst. For particulars address 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric erm, open re- 
00 } 











rooms assage 

and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
Baths never purpose in Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


THE LAFAYETTE frame vocation, New 


Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent Cui- 
sine. First-class accommodations for 125 guests. $2.00 
to $2.50 perday. Special rates for the season. 

Cc. E. TODD, Manager. 


MANSION HOUSE 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 

Situated in Excelsior Park, a private suburb; tennis 
croquet, bowling-alleys, dairy, vegetable garden, and’ 
livery. First-class accommodations for private carriages. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Opens May 1. 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1. Send for 
exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 

Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 


TAYLOR HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
On Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Opens June 1. For illustrated circular address 
> F. TAYL 


Taylor on Schroon, Warren Co., 'N. ¥. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 

Capacity 300. Modern appointments. Henry Ward: 
Beecher, when a guest ot Churchill Hall, said: ** Stamford 
is the most beautitul village in all this region.”” Send for 
descriptive circular. 5. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
circular. ° S.-J. BROWN. 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE S*4N‘x:®”* 


modern conveniences. Open all the year. Free 
*bus. Send for circular. PM. W. GOODELL. 
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New York 
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Rhode Island 





HUBBELL COTTAGE STN, 


isine, 
Open all the year. Excellent > HUBBELL, M.D. 


THE INGLESIDE S™02?: 


On Semi Heights. First-class in all respects: excel- 
dent cuisine. Bend for circular. E. O. COVEL. 








T. JEFFERSON HOUSE, Stamford, N. Y. 
—Quiet and retired. Opens June rst. Everything 
first-class. Write for circulars. Reference: David Mor- 
rison, 55 West 16th st., New York. J.C. GREGORY. 


Stamford-in - the - Catskills 
NEW GRANT HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE ist. NEW AND MODERN. 
Write for circular. — JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


“THE ROSEMONT” **4Nx2"”: 


New house; high ground; fine view; near all points of 
interest. Write for Greulars. Mrs. EMMA Wentz. 


THE ORIENTAL "8*gRgvitte, 


Fine location. Strictly first-class, Send for circulars. 
: M. LESLIE. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE S*4NS2"” 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, boating, and driving. 
Send for circulars. B. CRAFT. 

















IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, ., on the shore 

of the beautiful Lake Champlain Terms per week, $7.00. 
Address S. ‘I. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co’, N.Y, 





ARWICK. N. Y.—An ideal summer resort ; alti- 
tude, 600 feet; beautiful valley drives. For rent: 
Pansy Cottage, 8 rooms, modern improvements, hand- 
somely furnished —Wisner homestead, old-fashioned stone 
house, 14 rooms, furnished. one mile from town.—A fur- 
nished farm house on June Hill.—A cottage, furnished or 
unfurnished, 2 hours trom New York, 15 minutes’ watk 
from siation. G. W. SANFoRD & Sons, Warwck, N. Y. 


The Valley of the Delaware 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 

This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
bowling alley; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet, giving terms, attractions, view of 
Dingman’s Ferry, etc. PHinip F Futmer, M.D., Prop. 


THE ARLINGTON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Open June to October. Accommodates roo. Write for 
circulars and terms. EARNEST L. CASWELL. 





Buena Vista Spring Hotel. 


(FRANKLIN CO., PA.) 


Blue Ridge Mountains, W. Md. R.R. Opens June 
21,1893. Having materially enlarged this elegant hotel 
since last season, the owners are enabled to make much 
lower rates to Season Guests—$12.50 ver week and up- 

is. Etiis located but 70 miles from Baltimore elevated 
1,500 feet above tide water, and overlooks the Beautiful 
Cumberland Valley on one side and the Historic Battle- 
fields of Gettysburg on the other. Dry atmosphere, pure 
water, perfect sanative. All mudern improvements, Ele- 
vators, etc, For envagements, circulars, etc., address 
FRANK A. RUST, Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Md. 





ONNY MEAD FARM HOUSE, Marshall 

Creek, near Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Farm of 

124 acres. (Quiet and peaceful. Reasonable rates. Ad- 
dress Mrs. MARTIN V. B. DETRICK. 





AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

C. E. Durrss, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 

year. Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
iences and country comforts. Reterences. 





OCUST GROVE HOUSE.—In the Blue Ridge 

near Delaware Water Gap. Always open; farm con- 

nected; beautiful shad: nds: iron spring. Forcircular 

address WM. F. BUSH, Box 46, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
MILFORD, 


DIMMICK HOUS Pike Co., Pa. 


Good table; plenty of vegetables and milk. For rates 
and circular address ANNIE A. DIMMICK. 


HOTEL FAUCHERE "i-R0R»: 








‘THE ATWOOD HOUSE 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. A. TUCKER 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Open Juve 19. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK,. 


The Pettaquamscutt House 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


Opens June rst. Fine location. Excellent fishing and 
boating. Everything first-class. Rates, a's to $12. 
. E. WOOD. 











HE ROCKINGHAM, Narragansett Pier, 

RK. I.—The largest, best appointed, and most liber- 

a ly managed hotel at the Pier, as well as_most centrally 
located. J. G. BURNS & SON. 


THE COLUMBI 


Bathing, boating, fishing, etc. House open June rst 
to October rst. Mi's J. LANGE. 


ThePlimpton House 


AND COTTAGES 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Fiist-class hotel. Fine location. Write for circulars 
and terms. WM. HILL. 





WATCH HILL, 
KR. I. 








Pleasantly Iccated; rooms large and airy si das 
first-class in every particular. Locality noted for its scenery. 
Healthy mourtain air. On bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port 8: over a perfect road 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 





RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and bathing. Livery in connection. 
No malaria, no mosquitoes. First-class table ; comfort- 
able rooms. Terms, $8 to $12 per week. ress 
M. A. CLARK, Prop. 


. 





HE KAUNEONGA, White Lake, Sullivan 
nae pS 2} une ia. a eertsct sanitary ar. 
mts. Stric ly first-class. Send fo t \- 

phiet and rates, THOMAS H. MARTIN, Proprietor. 





WHITE, LAKE, N. Y. 
PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high ground overlooking lake. F. infor- 
mation address WC KINNEES as above,” 


Mae ezc* Fa) SANITARIUM, on the 
line of B. and O R. R., 94 miles east of Pittsburg, 
248 west of Baitimore. A beautiful, quiet mountain 
health resort. For circulars a f° Christian Union, or 
Dr. M. B. GAULT, Medical Director. 





YE HIGHLANDS INNE etaware Go. Pa. 


_ Not excelled for beauty and healthfulness of surround- 
ings. Open June rst. J. HOWARD SEAL, Manager. 





BURNETT HOUSE STROUDSBURG, PA. 


: (near Delaware Water Gap) 
All modern Seprevemente: 150 rooms, ; moderate rates 


Send for circular. FABEL. | 





tgp COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests, Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half miles from Water Gap. Special 

rates until July 1. C. H. PALMER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





VAN WERT HOUSE W822 -AK«, 


Among the mountains of Sullivan Co. Terms reason- 
able. Send for circulars. F.B. VAN WER'E, Prop. 





Oregon 





PORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
an CS vod most comeies and cogent potels A this 
; erican plan ; $3.00 per an 
W: liv BARMURE, Manager. 





Pennsylvania 





CATARACT HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 
a.—Popular élite health resort ; excellent cuisine ; 

fine boating and fishing; reasonable coaching parties daily. 

Capacity, 100. L. M. TUCKER. 





DELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. Large 

rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 





Pesparsayieania’™ GLENWOOD HOUSE 


Opens Juner. Thoroughly renovated ; tennis, croquet; 
Spring water; livery attached. Charmin location an: pic- 
turesque scenery. Send for circular. Johnson Brothers, 


The KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
s Medi A ast aah Neveu: AS jibe favorite Spring 
utumn resort. t 
Scenery and healthfulness. head tor ciouler, commie 
W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 








M°pNtTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa.—Situated on the mountain side, near the sta- 
tiou, post-office, and all points of interest. First-class 
accommodations at_ moderate rates. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 











Haat AND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 
house heated by steam; capacity, 125. For circulars and 
rates address J. F. FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Baz ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Pi ze Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air, 
Healthfulness of location unsurpassed.- EBEN. YENNEY. 





GHLAND HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully located; 4 hourstrom New York; 
all conveniences. Now open. rery. attached, Send 
for circular. RICHA HASSLER & SONS. 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park (400 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five years’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 








Rhode Island 


Tennessee 





T. NEBO SPRINGS, Chilhowee Mts. Ele- 

vation 2,500 feet. Ironwater. Nodew. Inexpen- 

sive. For ci address A. A. WILSON, Maryville, 
East Tennessee. 





Vermont 





bon HOUSE AND COTTAGES, 
Clarendon Spri gs, Vt.—Upen June to Oct. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular. Seven hours from 
New York City; among the Green Mountains and Hills, 
1,000 feet above sea; Mineral Spring Waters free to guests ; 
fresh vegetab'es, fruit, milk, cream, from farm; Claren- 
don Water, celebrated for its Purity and Health-giving 
qualities. G. T. MURRAY, Prop. 





HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 


The Franklin House 


is thoroughly renovated and improved outside and inside, 
and opened to the public, as usval, June 1, 1893. The 
tables are_ always spread with the choicest the season 
affords, Telegraph office, fast trains stopping, good 
sivery and elegant drives, good fishing, fine boats and 
experienced oarsmen, and extensive shady parks are 
among the co veniences and attractions Send for cir- 
cular. JUDSON L. sCOPTf, Proprietor 24 years. 


ELLIS PARK HOTEL 


Lake Bomoseen, Hydeville, Vt. 


I lustrated souvenir book sent upon application, giving 
full description of the location and attractions of Ellis Park. 
in the book for names of guests and what they say 
about the good health and good fring at Eilis Park. 
A. J. BOYNTON, Manager. 








Wisconsin 





Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELXHART P. O., WISC. 

46 hours from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P, 
R-R.; or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to Sheboygan, and 
20 miles by Chi. and Northwestern R.R. to Glenbeulah. 
Carriages at both stations. 600 acres of beautiful natural 

ie yma the p most Picturesque of Wisconsin 
Se Mes BW. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 


O LET at Craigville, Mass. (3 miles from Hyannis), 
a Summer Cottage of six 100ms, completely fur- 
nished for houseke: ping arm bathing; boating and 
fishing. Rent, $75.00 for the season. Address 
firs. E. H. GARRETT, Winchester, Mass 











BREEZY BLUFF HOUSE 


West Shore Narragansett Bay 


Delightfully located; safe boating and bathing ; beauti- 
ful drives; quiet and restful. Opens June third. 
Mrs. INGRAHAM, 16 Franklin St.. Providence. R. I. 





ANTUCKET, Mass.—For rent at Monomoy 
Heights—New. completely furnished cottage “* Ra- 
venna,” eight rooms. Situated jon the bluff, with unob- 
structed view of harbor and Sound. Boating and bathing. 
Address ALBERS G. BROCK. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Summer Cottages, Etc. 


Travel 





Mt. Desert Island 


Cottage to let for seaon of ’93; beautifully ‘ocated on 
high ground near entrance Somes Scuna ; graod view « 
mountains, islards, a: d sea; eight large rooms; good 
water supply: enoat boatine. Addre' 

E. A. LAWLER, Southwest Harbor, Me. 





Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing's Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
ogee or excursions. Land will be sold in mg of one 

more. Several first-class cottages for 
at at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated cotniogus. 
FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 





ARATOGA COTTAGES, Completely furnished 

for the season. Moderate rentals l sanitary im- 

provements. Illustrated Penmact and list sent on applic 
tion to Lester Bros., Real Estate, Saratoga Springs, 


TRAVEL 


Cahfornia 


The most comfortable way to 








reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sut- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, 





Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 
Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrow ine. 
Number of passengers limited to acting capacity of saloons. 

Express Service to Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 

of 13-16,000 horse-power. 
A. ictoria, May 18, 7:30A.M ie: Bismarck, June 1. 7 A.M. 
Normannia, May 25,2 p.m |Columbia, June 8, 12 noon. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET L0., 37 Broadway, N.V. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate ports—Tuesdays 9 A.M, We nesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.M., Saturdays 8:30 P.M. Service first-class in 
every detail. For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co. 
General Offices, Rush and No:th Water Sts., Chicago. 











SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new 
illustrated book, “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills of Vermont and Along the Shores 
of Lake Champlain,” containing addresses of 
family homes. Prices from $4 to $10 per 
week. Also list of Hotels, with rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hos- 
pitality, outdoor entertainment, fishing, boat- 
ing, climate and scenery unexcelled. Mailed 
free on application to A. W. Ecclestone, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York: T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, or 
S. W. Cummings, G. P. A. C. V.R.R,, St. 
Albans, Vt. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to ® pay Pos! tage for an Mantonted beck of 
i75 Pe es describing the Summer resorts he New- 
York, ntario, and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
and most delightful region accessible to New York; 2,000 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hotels, farm 
and boarding houses, with rates of board, distances, &c., 
&c. Can be had free. in New York at Nos, 1, 165, 
171, 212, 371, 944,1323 broadway, 737 Ve.. 134 
Fast lk St., 264 pet 125th St. jr Columbus Ave., 
ticker = foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brook rt St., 860 Fulton St , 215 Atlantic > ie 
= ty 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, or to 
. Anderson, Gen’l Pass, Agt., 56 Beaver St., 
ay 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will be 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an oppor- 
conte of personally selecting a Summer home an 
= ing a day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets 
returning on May 31. 
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PEOPLE’S LINE STEAMERS 


NEW YORK TO ALBANY 


“Drew” and ‘‘ Dean Richmond” 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY, Old Pier rN 
foot of Canal Street (6 Pp M. every week-day). ALBAN NY 
to NEW YORK mT week-day at M.). 
M. B. WATERS, G GP. x “Rkew. me. 
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4 For residence and busi- 
‘ HARVE ness property in lots 
: from $300 to $700 that 
> are rapidly advancing 
4 in =e P 

For homes for persons 
; HARVEY desiring work in one 
; of the 14 factories in 
4 Harvey-oron hundreds 
> of new buildings now 
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being erected. 
HARVEY For the best and most 

advantageous factory 
sites in the vicinity of 
Chicago. 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION 
$19 The Rookery Bldg., - - 217 La Salle St. 
or free transportation, maps, 
pamphlI: ts, and full information. 











Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite 
Paint 

Has preserved roofs for TEN 
to FIFTEEN YEARS — even 


longer— without repainting. 
Beautiful as well as durable. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











The King of 
Table Waters. 


Unequaled 
for 
Indigestion. 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, 
N. if 


EESESESSESESSESES 
* Good Advice 


% Don’t spend your life to save your 
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money. Take your money and pur- 
@) chase good health. 
@) Bicycle and win immortality. 
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a Tourist you may defy old age. It 


> 


makes the old young and the young im- 
€ mortal. Don’t forget the Tourist. 


* Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co. 
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CHURC 
SEATINGS este Furaitere, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
LODGE ROOMS, HALLS, AND ALL 
PUB BUILDINGS 
Illustrated culigeme wens and Estimates furnished. 


ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
108 E. 16th St., New York 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 





Church Pews. 
Both folding and stationary seat, 
Assembly Chairs, 
Settees, Etc. 











New York, New York City. 


Se 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. My So-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. @ new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’60). 





Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
for girls under fifteen. 





Connecticut, Hartford (ix the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Every advantage for cultere,< study, and beat health. 


Terms, $500 to Stoo Numbe 
Terms, 5901 Pian SRO ne ed 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Twin Lakes. 
AMP penny hae FOR BOYS. Second 
season 0 me Is ne 15. Terms and particulars 
from Rev. F. T SON, Canaan, Conn. 








Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIBS. est End 





Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. Prins. 
bed and Elective Courses of ° 
Course. Circulars. Early 


SARATOGA VICHY: 
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A Family Paper 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
1IsS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR IRE Ss. Opens, lest Weda- 
. Circulars ion. 
nesay TOW: : sentiss HEYWOOD. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL | 
19th year opens Sept. 20, 1893. The Rev. Francis 
T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Prin. 





Illinois 


Schools for Boys 


The Educational Department of The Christian Union will be 
pleased to help you find the school you are looking for. The 
catalogue of any boys’ school sent free by mail on postal request. 


Address 


The Christian Union Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





Iturnots, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CH1CAGo, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For further Syriculare ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





Ituinots, Rockford. 
OCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course 
and excellcat preparatory school. Specially oqganized 
departmentsof musicandart Four well-equipped labora- 
tories. Good, growing libra Fine gymnasium. Resi- 
dent phys'cian. Memorial Hall enables students to much 
reduce exvenses _ For catalogue address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Prin., Lock Box 9. 





Indiana 





InpIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. A Col- 
lege of Engineering. Well endowed, well 
equipped. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Eneineering, andChem‘stry. Extensive Mchi .e Shops, 
Lakovatorics, Drawing Roons, Libra at Exrenses low. 
ddress H. T. EDDY, Prest. 





Kentucky 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, an English and Classical 
School for Girls. Oldest inthe South. First- 
class in all its appointments, Prepares for Wellesley. 
W. T. POYNTER. 





Maryland 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 2126 Oak St. 
HE BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL will be opened, under the auspi- 
ces of the Kindergarten As-oci:tion. of Baltimore, in 
October, 1893 Co. prehensive and advanced coursesf r 
Teachers and Trainers, Lectures on special subjects will 
be delivercd. For particulars appiy to Mrs. Her ry Wood. 


. 


Massachusetts 


New York 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
—— (MASS.) 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 
and Mechanical Engineering, and a General Scientific 


ourse. 
For Catalogue, address Institute, 
wise emeremtomes iy Gk 





Minnesota 





Minnes ora, Minneapolis. 
GTANERY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 
of College work. Scholarship to Bryn Mawr College, value 
$400. (Miss) OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, in alliance with Colum- 
bia College and Barnard College, offers univer- 


it i d . leading to the degrees of A.B., 
AM. and Ph.D. “WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 





New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 





New Jersey 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE | 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Solid 
foundations in Engl sh Academic, Studies. - Prepares for 
College, scientific schools, and_Rusiness. usic. U.S. 
Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D LANDON, Com’d’t. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.., Prin. 








New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils of dormitorylife. J.G MacVICAR,A.M., Prin. 





New Jersey, Montclair, 60 Plymouth Street. 
HE HITCHCOCK-MARSH BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens Sept. 27. 





New Jersey, Pompton. 

HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARATORY 
_ SCHOOL opens Oct. 3, 1893. loa? Inter- 

d unior, and Senior” Derartments. Buildin: 





Massachusetts 


heated Lit water. Beautiful, healthful location. Ad- 
dress Mrs. H. C. DE MILLE, Principal. 





MassacuusetTts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., 
Principal. 





MassacuusetTts, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 





MAsSACHusETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MAssacuusETTs, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
M's. CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. The next year will 
open October 4th. Circulars sent on application. 





MaAssacuusetTTs, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 

ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON. 
Successor to Miss Abby H. ohnson. 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





MaAssacuusetTTs, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
T= MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 


limited i i i 
a S peuiber of boarding pupils will be received into 





Massacuusetts, Lowell. 


HE ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs, E. P,. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 





Massacuusetts, Natick, 17 miles from Boston. 
Warnut HILL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school opens Sept. 7. 18 Thorough 

preparation for Well sl y and ehher crileg for weil. 
elerence: Presid nt Shafer, Wellesley College. 

Miss CHAaRLoTTE H. Conant, BAL? ne 

iss FLORENCE BicgLow, M A., s Frincipals, 





MaAssacuusettTs, Vineyard Haven. 
BAvsws SUMMER SCHOOL 
R BOYS 
A healthful Sammer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
“Releronsen be nabeisten ane De, Cait; Bt: Pout 
. Permission: Rev. Dr. it; St. 
Shoal consort, Ny, Hus yamilion W. Mabie, Esa 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr, B.A., Head M 
General Theological Seminary. BA beuen. NY” 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton, of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE. Head Master. 





New Jerszy, Trenton. 
Ate Camp Cedar Summer School 
forten boys under 16 years of age. Study optional. 
For circulars address Dupuy School for Boys, Trenton,N. J. 





New York 





New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
) ag 9 ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
_ing and Day School. Three courses of study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
d; home life refined, healthful, Christian. For cata- 
logue address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 





New York, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 
og ong PREPARATORY SCHOOL, $600 a 
Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
The worst use you can make of a promising eight-year- 
o'd boy is not to keep him at home; not quite. 
My pamphlet argues the quest on. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street, 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
EI i gy et ag gan ye 
in ion. 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Mod ‘ - 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuirTon, A.B. 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 





New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
w= SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Primary, Academic, and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Special students admitted. No more 

than eight pupils constitute any class. 





New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 

ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 

PY ne ie? Day ng oe — pone ye asomes 

ursday, . . . y ite 
Departments. "Special students admitted’ 





New York, New York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
M™: ALBERTI'S DELSARTE SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 

The aim is to supplement general education, to make 
acquired knowledge practical, afford training in nervous 
control, ‘to foster correct taste, refined accomplishments, 
and graceful expression. 

home for young women in the midst of culture, 





MAssacuusetts, Wellesley. . 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOVS 
fits for college. Terms, $500. Summer pupils 
rec:ived. Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 





es of eve enomination, and the ) pam city’s 
advantages. October to May, inclusive, board, stationery, 
books, and tuition, normal classes elective, ¥ oo. For 
further particulars address WM. M. ALBERTI. 
Summer School, July 24 to Aug. 19, at Avon. by-the- 
Sea, New Jersey. 





New York, New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th 
and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 





New York, New York City, 176 W. 72d St. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses Green), will reopen their.boarding and 
day School for girls Oct. th, 1893, at the new location, 
cor. Amsterdam Ave. and Sherman Square. 





New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. : 

ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 

may have all the benefits of careful home train- 

ing and best educational methods. Six resident teachers. 

Training aims at thoroughness. A es. Preparation 

for college. 

Refers to Dr. Allen, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y.: 

Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. David Dows, Ir. 

















Ohio 





Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions and all Colleges for Women. 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia. 
\S wnmes MAWR COLLEGE 
A College for Women 

Offers uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German. including 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
olitical Science, sae, Saami, Biology, and Phi- 








losophy. Gymnasium, wit r. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
plete. Fellowships (vzlue $525) in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
ish, German and Tevtonic Philology, Romance Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry. and Biology. 
A fourth Hall of Resisence will, it is hoped, be open 
in the autumn, and will accommodate all applicants for 
admission For Program address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S Day, Boarding, and Col- 
lege Preparatory school for Girls reopens 


September 26. For circular ad?ress 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, Amhertt, University of Pa., Lafayette 
and West Point. (Trinity. Lehigh. and University of 
Chicago, ’93,’94.) JOHN CALVIN RICE, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
/ Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytvia J. EASTMAN. RANCES E, BENNETT. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. g41ioand 
4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in Phila. 13th 
year opens Sept. 2oth, 1893. French, Music, and College 


pre: tory. ’ 
Circular on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Scrant«n. 
ECHANICAL DRAWING, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Prospecting, Arithmetic, etc., may 
studied at Home. Wr te for FREE Circular to The 
Correspondence School of Mechanics, Scranton, Pa. 


Founded by 0 Car. FAELTEN 

Dr. Eben Tourjée. F MUSIC. Director. , 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 


dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Opens Sept. © 
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Financial 


The week that is past has not been 
notable for any great changes in the money 
market. The rate has been very low and 
the supply very plentiful. During the 
week rates have ranged from 3% to 2 per 
cent., closing at the lowest. The feature 
in money, however, is to be found in the 
increasing demand for funds in the Lon- 
don money market. The Bank of England 
raised its discount rate to 314 per cent., 
and the loss of gold by the Bank during 
the week indicates a further advance in the 
coming week, which will have the immedi- 
ate effect to draw on us for gold. Indeed, 
gold has not been shipped during this week 
simply because of the reluctance of ship- 
pers to disturb the unsettled conditions 
further; but there will probably go out 
quite a volume this week, as the rates of 
exchange are distinctly above the shipping 
point. The weak banks throughout the 
West, especially, have begun to collapse ; 
two went down this week in Chicago, and 
several further West. The conditions are 
such as to uncover the weak spots, as the 
great shrinkage in values in all the stock 
exchanges, and in all markets where 
securities are dealt in or quoted, has 
affected everything that is speculative, as 
well as all tentative enterprises that have 
been bolstered by banks. This process is 
a trying one, but it is better, if there is to 
be a crisis in all of these enterprises, that 
it should come now—although it seems 
hard that, with the general business pros- 
pects and conditions for business so fair 
as they were until recently, such great 
losses must come to so many people be 
cause of the disordered state of the cur- 
rency. 

The Stock Exchange furnishes but little 
comfort to any one holding stocks and 
bonds. The buying power is so limited 
that there seems to be but little faith in 
prices, even at these low figures, and a 
feverish, unsettled state continues. Yet 
it must be remembered that a great shrink- 
age has taken place in all values, and that 
quotations for almost every class of stocks 
and bonds are so low that, with any favor- 
able development in the outlook, there 
would come a radical improvement that 
would take a wide range; at present such 
an improvement is not in sight, but the 
“unexpected is what happens,” and per- 
haps we may see this change suddenly. 
The absence of any gold drafts on the 
Treasury for shipment abroad has enabled 
the Secretary of the Treasury to replenish 

his gold reserve so that it is now main- 
tained at the $100,000,000 point and over. 
The probability that heavy drafts will be 
made during the next few days suggests 
the query as to where the next replenish- 
ment will come from; th:unfortunate part 
of it is that gold is being gathered from 
all sections of the country only to be 
shipped across the ocean, with no proba 
bility that we shall see any return move- 
ment this year. Imports of merchandi:e 
are large, while exports are both relatively 
and comparatively small. The crop pros- 
pects are not promising, but this is due 
more to the backwardness of the season 
than to any positive destructive element 
at work. 

The railways keep up good earnings as 
a rule, and some of them are making re- 
markable showings, though the question 
of net results may have to be considered. 
Low rates are the order of the day, and 
that means smaller net results. The Chi- 


cago Exposition is not reaching the antici- 
pated success looked for in the preparatory 


The great results will naturally come later. 
It is quite desirable that it should meet a 
financial success, at least as far as possible, 
and a popular one as well. 

The bank statement for .the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, Gecrease.......cccccccccece $4,900,500 
Specie, increase..........--eeeceee 634,200 
Legal tenders, increase............ 4.549,200 
Deposits, increase........0+-.++-++ 894.200 
Reserve, increase.......seseeeeeeee 5,183,400 


Money closes 2 per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building 












, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 

St ES Philadelphia 

OASH CAPITAL .............. $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 

Sarplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass?. ey. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 








The Gold Debentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

Moreover, every $100 of bonds 
is secured by a special deposit 
of $160 of first mortgages on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 
erty. The issue is quite small, 
the security very great. 

H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 





Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 

We i Trust Certificates 
Your Tale Money Psincedyaucamoat 
2.00 in 
Will Earn = Miustor every 1.00 lo oor- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
a. pagaate semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
or terms of 3, . OF 12 years, 
as lgvesters tate Lar; ge Returns lect. The inter. 

est is paid semi-annually during the term for w! 


subscription is made, and at the end of the term the prin- 


cipal sum, together with its PRO RATA if sent to us. 


share of one-half of the profits, is re- 


turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 





$1,273,515-80, 
In 16 years, 


paid to beneficiaries of the 
Mercantile Benefit Ass’n of New York. 
No claims remain unpaid. 


A record to be proud of, and one to 
convince the reader that we offer 


Safe Life Insurance. 


To learn at what small cost, please write us 
I. W. Steward, Sec’y. Alonzo Alford, Pres. 





days, but perhaps we may afford to wait. 


219 Broadway, P. O. Box 968. 


Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
trast Co, ieee, 


Piease mention The Christian Union 





New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, * 1,000,000 

In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pai s all the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for cor- 


porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis. 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 





























DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Angustns D. Julliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Ri A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, lexander E. Orr, 
Ro! et. Ha _— EB R 
( Griswo! ven, e . Rogers. 
( ee fardnen. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombl 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W, Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 





Gnited States 
Slorigage Go, 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, * - $2,000,000 
Surplus, = = 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds; 
Allows Interest on Deposits; Takes Entire’ 
Charge of Estates; Acts as Trustee, Registrar, 





Transfer Agent; Pays Coup 3; Ez tes all 
trusts. 

OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL... Assistant Treasurer 








WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Poe Samuel D. Babcock 
William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., sewis May, 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
eo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson win Packard, 


ames J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
ardiner G. Hubbard, as. W. Seymour, Jr.. 
Gustav E. Kissel, ames Timpson. 





Choice Ten Per Cent. Per Anoum 
SECURITIES 
Payable Quarterly. Safe and Reliable. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 





A, C. Reed, 225 W. 12th St., Chicago, Il. 
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Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 


Portland, Oregon, 


Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 
8 per cent, on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GoLp, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast, 

Portland has great and varied resources which 
imsure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 

Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM, M, LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANAGER. 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





6 per cent. Bay City (Mich.) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

62 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


GOOD BUSINESS FOR SALE in a healthful 

popatain ciumnate. House, lot, and fore full of goods. 
ore in four and a miles, ulars wri 

Ww. F TAYLOR, Grand View, Rhea Co eaneene. “ 





WANTED —A situation as attendant on an invalid or 

oidert ay, Experienced in one: pet of wees 
place, covering a term of years 

Mrs. E. P., care Hartford ** Courant,” Hartford, Conn. 


ASHFIELD, MASS.—Furnished house offered for 
fies summer. Centrally located. unde a ie 
able; extensive grounds, o. A, D. 

FLOWER, Ashfield, Mass., . W. 
Benedict Building, New otis Gane, SBORN, > 


WORLD'S FAIR SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
superviging oad taceaiae declan Tel nee ee ee 
dress EZRA B. FAN nanriog Jo «Prin. Voukers 
Military School, veda ¥. M a 


WANTED-—To sell, a flourishing school f Is i 
famons health resort. References pe hog and ro sa 
reasonstor selling. Address, with full name, “SCHOOL,” 
No. 4,223, Christian Union Office, 


mad EDUCATED ENGLISH LADY (recently 
graduated as trained nurse) desires position as companion 
rH d amanuensis to invalid lady ia New York or Brooklyn. 

igh-class references given and expected. Address No. 
4,238, care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Board for the summer for elderly lad 
Ki ee eaten cee ARS 
icvlars. a Ber Bhs 4 
4,247, Care Christian Ucion, New York. - 


THE SUMMER REST, for self-supporti: t] 
waren near Woodcliff (formerly Pascack) New fersey. 
Boarg’ spem as heretofore, from June 1 to October 1. 
Mrs ASR VERS es, wpppligations should be made to 
. A. +41 est T'wenty- treet, 
York, on Wednesday mornings, from ‘ton to twelve o'clock. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, Easthampton, M 
Pr rent for the summer, thoroughly furnished. cottage ; 
conve coms; central and beautiful location; all modern 

veniences. Spec'ally desirable ps for children. 


merle nable, Address CHAS. A. BUFFUM, East- 


WANTED-—By experienced lady teach it’ 
Greg sene sate Goon Gee 
: ish, in, a - 
dress M. F., Box 67, Flemington, New i ersey. s 


WAN TED—During the super, two or three_board- 


Cay, for @ thort cr long time. P. U. Box 153, Clinton, 


YALE SENIOR with three years’ i- 
ence in teaching desires to do rhea ryan a 
Fay Greta eakencce® Bu, Pepa 

t . atics. 
furnished. Address No. 4,2 83, The Christian Untoa 





Hold Thou My Hands 
By William Canton 


Hold Thou my hands ! 
In grief and joy, in hope and fear, 
Lord, let me feel that Thou art near : 
Hold Thou my hands! 


If e’er by doubts 
Of Thy good fatherhood depressed, 
I cannot find in Thee my rest, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


Hold Thou my hands— 
These passionate hands too quick to 
smite, 
These hands so eager for delight,— 
Hold Thou my hands! 


And when at length, 
With darkened eyes and fingers cold, 
I seek some last loved hand to hold, 
Hold Thou my hands! 
—Good Words. 


Jewish Wit 


Chief Rabbi Adler, in the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” tells the following stories to illus- 
trate the Hebraic idea of wit: 

A striking commentary was recently 
made by a Russian Jew on the judicial 
corruption which stains his country. He 
passed the law courts in one of the cities 
of the Empire, and noticed a fine statue 
placed in front of the building. 

“ Whom does this statue represent ?” he 
inquired of a passer-by. “Why, Justice, 
of course!” ‘How sad,” exclaims the 
Jew, heaving a profound sigh, “that Jus- 
tice should be relegated to the outside of 
the edifice and be altogether excluded from 
admission within!” — 

“Death is the best physician,” said a 
witling to his medical attendant, who had 
been somewhat too assiduous in his pro- 
fessional visits. ‘Why so?” asked the 
doctor. “Because he pays only one 
visit.” 

A dialogue overheard at the Stock Ex. 
change op a frosty winter’s day: “Mr. 
Moses, what would you advise me to buy 
to-day?” ‘Thermometers, of course ; 
they are very low at present, and are sure 
to rise.” 

A Mr. Goldsmith became a convert to 
Chris:ianity. He thought it advisable to 
adopt a name with a more Gentile ring, 
and dubbed himself Mr. Smith. “ What 


a fool!” exclaimed a member of the con-* 


gregation on hearing of the change; “ this 
is the first Jew who has thrown away his 
gold.” 

At a festive banquet representatives of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy 
had been invited, and were engaged in 
pleasant converse. The rabbi, faithful to 
the dietary precepts of his religion, par- 
took of only a few of the dishes. An ap- 
petizing joint of roast pork was set on the 
table. The Catholic priest turned to his 
neighbor and asked, “ When will the time 
come when I may have the privilege of 
serving you with a slice of this delicious 
meat?” ‘When I have the gratification 
of assisting at ycur reverence’s weddinz,” 
the rabbi rejoined, with a courteous bow. 


The three oldest known pieces of 
wrought iron in existence are the sickle 
blade that was found by Belzoni under the 
base of a sphinx in Karnak, near Thebes; 
the blade found by Colonel Vyse imbedded 
in the mortar of one of the Pyramids, and 
a portion of a crosscut saw which Mr. 
Layard exhumed at Nimrud—all of which 
are now in the British Museum. 














Want 
Healthy 
Cums? 


Meade & Baker’s 
Carbolic Mouth Was 


Wwe 


for preserving the deli- 
cate enamel of the teeth, 
keeping the gums in a 
sound, healthy condition, 
and purifying the breath, 


it has no equal. 
All Druggists seil it. 





A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
EADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3220 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va, 
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RANULA: 


The Best Food, : : 
The Best Medicine. 





GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

It has been called “* The Perfect Food. 
As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 
tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 
ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic 
Diarrhea. 

It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin Dis- 
eases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

To relieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Graniila 
as a principal diet. 

Graniila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Graniila is manufactured solely by 
OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Trial Box, prepaid, 30c. Pamphlet free. 
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FOR HONEST MONEY. 

On receipt of $2.00, Postal 
Note, Money Order, or Rege 
stered Letter, we send to any 
part of the U.S. one pair of 
our Ladies’ Celebrated 
Bright Dongola Kid 
{| Boots, equal to the best $3.00 
shoe in the world. Being our 
own make, we guarantee fit, 
style, and wear. If not satisfac- 



















i ENS, LIBERTY SHOE CO., 
— “ex ZA 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


nat Send Cat 
BEST $3. SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR $2. 





BICYCL a AT urea REE 
18 ofage who will work for 
usafter school, NO MONEY NEEDED. 
Send this adv. to A. CURTIS & hte 


CRRA os cst QUINCY ST., 
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Notes and Queries 


1. Is there any work which does for Egypt, for the 
Persian and Assyrian monarchies, that which 
Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties”? does for Greece and Kome? If not, what 
book or books up to date comes nearest to this 
ideal? 2. Isthere any work that gives the leading 
orations delivered in English—those of Chatham, 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and Webster and 
Patrick Henry? 3. Is there a translation of **La 
Probléme de l’Immortalité,” noticed lately in The 
Christian Union? D.S. 


1. No; these branches of knowledge 
are too rapidly growing for that. Brugsch’s 
“ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” revised edi- 
tion; Petrie’s “Ten Years’ Digging in 
Egypt,” and Sayce’s “Assyria,” are author- 
ities. See also the first few maps in Lab- 
berton’s “ Historical Atlas” and Wendel’s 
(primer) “ History of Egypt.” 2. See Pro- 
fessor C. A. Goodrich’s “Select British 
Eloquence,” and F.Moore’s “ Cyclopedia 
of American Eloquence.” 3. Freer’s trans- 
lation, mentionea in the review, may be 
had, we believe, from Macmillan & Co, 
of this city. 


A long time ago there appeared in The Christian 
Union a notice of achurch organized in New Eng- 
land, composed of members :of different denomina- 
tions, founded on some common bond of unity. Be 
pleased to give some form by which a similar organ- 
ization can be united in a small village, where the 
different sécts can be got to worship together, having 
already a church built, but not enough of any one 
denomination to control it. A.H 


Such a form as the following seems 
adequate to the end in view: 


We, as disciples of Christ in ——, associate our- 
selves in his name for fellowship in Christian work 
and worship. We will unite with all in every place 
who seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
We receive the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as our sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice. According to these Scriptures, we believe in 
God the Father Almighty (here may follow the 
Apostles’ Creed). 


1. What are the facts concerning the recently cis- 
covered *‘ Gospel of Peter,” its integrity, etc.? 2. 
Is the nature of its contents doctrinal or historical, 
and dces it agree largely with the Synoptists? 32. 
Where can a copy be obtained? 

* PARKER.” 


1 and 2. It is only a fragment that has 
been recovered, and is mainly occupied with 
the death and resurrection of Jesus. It 
seems to be in the interest of the “ Docetz,” 
a heretical sect who regarded the humanity 
of Jesus as merely apparent, not real. We 
noticed it on page 332, February 18. 3. 
Of James Pott, New York (50 cents). 


Can you recommend to me a catechism in the 
principles of the Christian faith and the constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church, suitab’e for use in pre- 
paring a class of young people for reception into the 
Church—in a word, a Congregational substitute for 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism? 

PASTOR. 


The “Christian Catechism,” by Dr. 
Philip Schaff, is as good as any we know, 
and, with some exceptions and omissions, 
may be used as a good basis of teaching. 
(American Sunday-School Union, New 
York and Philadelphia. 10 cents.) 


Please inform me if the Fulton Street Prayer- 
Meeting is still maintained, and, if so, what is its ad- 
dress? B. M. C. 


It is. Address simply “Fulton Street 
Prayer-Meeting, New York City.” 


The teacher of a primary Sunday-school class is 
very anxious to learn of the best wall-map with which 
to interest her charge in the journeyings of Paul, as 
they come in the third quarter. A map which can 
be afterward used to awaken their interest in East- 
ern A. B. C. F. M. Missions is greatly desired. 

E. B. W. 


Such a map can be had of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia 


and New York, in three sizes ($1 50, $3, 
and $5), printed on muslin. 


We may add to the information recently 
given in this column to an inquirer about 
musical journals the following note sent us 
by an expert both in the theory and prac- 
tice of music: 


“The Musical Herald of the United States,” Chi- 
cago and Boston, is the best musical journal for the 
average reader—reliable, just, and wide awake. The 
great English journal is ‘‘ The Musical Times,” 
Novello & Co., 21 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York branch. I take “* The Musical Herald” and 
(English) ‘‘ Musical Times.” 


What book, if there is one, piesents a clear, reason- 
able, and Scriptural view of Christ’ as a pre-incar- 
nate human being? is 


We invite replies. 


A. P. W.—In the space at our disposal 
we fear we could not help you till you have 
done a little reading. We would recom. 
mend Professor Ryle’s “ Early Narratives 
cf Genesis” (Macmillan, New York, $1); 
then we shall be glad to hear from you. 


Can any reader give the answer to the following 
riddle (once published in The Christian Union) : 

Man cannot live without mv frst— 

By day and night ’tis used; 
M 4 second is by all accursed, 

y day and night abused. 

My whole is never seen by day, 

And never used by night. 
’Tis dear to friends when far away, 

and hated when in sight. 


(By Bishop Wilberforce.) I. D. G. 


I am very anxious to find out who was the author 
of the poem which begins : 
I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too. 
I was under the impression that it was written by one 
of the Cary sisters, but I do not find it among their 
published poems, R. 


Walter Storrs Bigelow asks for information in 
regard to a certain sect that teaches the conditional 
immortality of man, etc. If he will write to the 
Tower Publishing Company, Allegheny, Pa., or 
send twenty-five cents to that address for a book 
entitled “‘ Millennial Dawn,” he will receive alj 
desired information. N. B. B. 


Can any one tell me the author of the following 
quotation? 
Nature is not solitude :° 
She wooes us with her thousand moods. 
Her many hands stretched out to us, 
Her many tongues are garrulous— 
and oblige M. R. 


In the issue of April 15, under Notes and Queries, 
““W. E. F.” asks whether any of Bishop Brooks’s 
sermons bear upon the divinity of Christ. In the 
volume published under the title ** The Candle of the 
Lord” there are two such sermons—“* The Mystery 
of Light ” and ‘“‘ The Manliness of Christ.” 


The person who a {jew weeks ago asked for a 
reply to Renan’s “ Life cf Jesus,” confuting his 
purely humanistic theory, may find something in the 
line of his inquiries in the April, 1893, number of the 
“ Bibliothecra Sacra,’’ in an article entitled “‘ Re- 
nan’s Life of Christ.” M. R. R. 


The words of Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” 
have been set to music by Dr. J. Frederick Bridge, 
the organist of Westminster. This edition is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, London. Ss; 


“ 


J.”’ sends us a copy of the poem asked for by 
“B.,” “* The Little Boy that Died.” It is by Miss 
Mulock. We shall be pleased to forward the poem 
to “ B.” if he or she will send address. 


When and where did the aphorism, “ In things 
certain let there be unity; in things doubtful let 
there be liberty; in all things let there be charity,” 
originate ? N.N. 


Can any one tell me if the picture “Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children,’ can be obtained? It was en- 
graved by George E. Perine, of New York. 

A. C.:B. 


Lost Time 
is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings, and Sauces. Tiy it and be 
convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 


OTHING Good for 
leather is wanting in 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢c, 


-and your money back if you 


want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 





The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 












a 

From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED, 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


00 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 













Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mild dose 
of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(1 aste ess) 


25 Cents a DOA, 
2 








CARTS & HARNESS oe 
Top Bu oo e Cut the <i gi? 
S Phaeton e  $54|PRICES and eee 
4 Pass. Top Surrey.$47|0utsell ALL — 
$50 Road Wagon $25/competitors. 
$16 Road Cart 
ug! tory and save © 
$10Buggy “ $4.75 Middleman’s (Rb 
$30Team “ $12.50 proat. Ar 
Morgan Saddle$1.65) Catalogue Free. 
U. S. BUGGY & CARTCO. 2 
29 8. Lawrence St., Cincinnati. 0. G5” 


BUGGIESat } Price ama 
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“A HEALING WONDER.” 


Is the greatest powder in the world 
for fleshy people, especially those who 
perspire and chafe excessively. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Use Comfort Soap for the Hands, Face, Comp‘exion. 
25.. a cake. 
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* May 
A gleam of gold in the meadow, 
A flash of wings in the sky, 
And dandelion and swallow 
Cry, * May is passing by !” 
So sweet, so sweet, the twilights, 
So sweet, so sweet, the days, 
Oh. why cannot life forever 
Be only a round of Mays? 
—Good Housekeeping. 


How to Reach the Street-Boys 


A successful club for street-boys has 
been established in Brooklyn, on Fulton 
Avenue (near Lewis Avenue), called “ The 
Welcome Home.” A number of Christian 
women hired in March a small building, 
fitted it up ,with chairs, tables, pictures, 
etc., and provided games and books for the 
children. 

On the first evening about fifty boys 
were present, and it has been open every: 
evening since, the numbers present some- 
times being between seventy and eighty. 
The meetings begin with singing for about 
fifteen minutes, when the games are dis- 
tributed (checkers, etc.), which they use 
for one hour; then those who desire are 
permitted to leave, and usually about half 
the boys present remain for an after meet- 
ing of fifteen minutes for singing, remarks, 
and prayer. 

The boys are the roughest kind of street 
Arabs, white and black, and permission 
was obtained from the captain of the pre- 
cinct to station a policeman at the door 
every evening. We sometimes find it nec- 
essary to put a boy out, but they have 
usually behaved well, and seem to appre- 
ciate what is done for them. 

The ladies who started the home—Mrs 
Dowie and Mrs. Barwise—have raised 
allthe money required among their friends, 
and their assistants are mostly the young 
people of their families and others from 
the Central Congregational Church and 
the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church. A piano was loaned by a mem- 
ber of Dr. Meredith’s church. 

The field for such work in our cities is 
unlimited, and the above facts are given 
in hopes that others will take an interest 
in establishing clubs for street-boys. 

; E. J. DICKINSON. 

143 Chambers Street, New York. 





A Book for a Husband 


An amusing story of how a confirmed 
old bachelor, who combined with his bach- 
elorhood the qualities of the bibliomaniac, 
came finally to marry, is told by an Eng- 
lish newspaper. It appears that the lonely 
old bookworm employed an old servant to 
take care of his rooms. Upon her fell the 
task of arranging and dusting the library, 
and she soon came to be smitten with a 
taste for reading. She began to spend all 
her earnings in buying books, and, strange 
to say, they were old books that she bought 
and read. One afternoon she came in 
with a parcel of volumes picked up from 
the book-stalls. Out of curiosity the 
master turned over the leaves of her treas- 
ures, and we can well imagine the more 
or less supercilious smile that played upon 
his countenance as he thought of the 
humorous phase of this old woman turned 
bibliophile. Suddenly his face lighted up. 

“How much did you give for this?” 
said he, picking up a volume with great 
eagerness. 

“ Fifteen pence,” was the answer. 


“ Fifteen pence? Why, this is worth a | 


thousand pounds!” cried the collector. 
He reflected, when too late, how stupid he 
had been to speak, and in vain tried to 
recall his words. “I will give you fifty 
shillings for it,” said he. 

“ Sir, you have just told me it was worth 
a thousand pounds !” 

The old creature was not to be cheated, 
and the bookworm at last offered one hun- 
dred pounds. It was a first edition, ex- 
tremely rare, of Montaigne. He was a 
good buyer, but his servant would not 
take a fraction less than one thousand 
pounds, which sum was more than he 
could afford. That night the connoisseur 
dreamt of Montaigne. At last he could 
resist ro longer. At any price he must 
have the old book. “ This woman takes 
good care of me; she appears to be 
smitten with the same passion for old 
books,” said he to himself next. “ Why 
should I not marry her? I should then 
have my Montaigne.” 

So he went to her the following day and 
“popped the question.” She accepted 
him, and they were married. 

The clever old dame brought him the 
book as a dowry.—Harfer’s Bazar. 


—The mother of Goethe is described as 
a woman of great imagination and the 
highest animal spirits. In the education 
of her wonderful son these gifts, with that 
of narrative, exercised a large influence. 
She was married at the age of seventeen, 
and a year later John Wolfgang was born. 
The relation between this child-mother 
and] the genius-son is best described by 
herself. Late in life she said of it: “1 
and my Wolfgang have always held fast 
to each other because we were both young 
together.” 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, 








of 1000 new articles 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Qe DELLS 


Satalogue shu seen, eH, SSHES 


SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


8c. for postage. Deduct it when ordering. Factory 
prices H. ¥. CADY, 305 High St., Prov., R. 1. 


% HEALTH warranted torenew suthful coler to 
s Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Iiair grower, 50c. 


S send Hair Boot: & box Have’ Kits-Conns, Beet Oorn Gare; bots F REE 

































Sample vial 
mailed free to any 
address. 


Rupifoam 
For the TEETH. 


Deliciously Flavored. 


Cleanses and Beautifies, 
Price, 25 cents. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 








The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 
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You = | F St erilizing Bab yy ‘Ss Milk? 


m Sterilizer. 


It is simple and inexpensive ; anyone can use it.” ‘ 
For sale by druggists. We will send you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if you mention paper. | 
WILMOT CASTLE & CoO., 


—TVe 


How many mothers there are who would use a 
Sterilizer if they but understood its utility. 


**It is probably not too much to say,’’ writes 
‘Walter Mendelson, M. D., of New York, in Baby- 
hood, ** that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
fifty years. By far the best process that has come 
under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is the 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘TIFFANY-GLASS:&- DECORATING:-COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS:& GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC:&: ECCLESIASTICAL 


MEMORIALS: 


«333-70. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 
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Mallalieu Seminary 
By President George M. Hamlen 


In the little village of Kinsey, Ala, is 
an interdenominational school doing a 
grand work for God and humanity among 
the poor whites. This school has been 
established about eleven years, during 
which time its building was burned by an 
incendiary. There was no insurance on 
the property. The organization was kept 
alive, and after a few years a chapel was 
built, which the school occupied uatil 
it outgrew these poor accommodations. 

For several years the school was known 
as a “ migger school ” or “ Yankee school,” 
though there was no negro and but one 
Yankee inthe village. Despite the opposi- 
tion, the school has steadily grown, and the 
hopes of those who founded it are being 
realized. Last year it numbered 178 stu- 
dents, varying in age from five to thirty- 
eight years. Fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren, in several instances, studied the 
same books. 

The great drawback to the larger suc- 
cess of the school is the extreme poverty 
of the people. Five hundred students 
could, with a little help, avail themselves 
of the school. Children whose parents and 
grandparents were loyal in the stormy 
days of the rebellion are exceedingly 
anxious to come to school. 

Repeated sacrifices such as are unknown 
in the North are made by parents (many 
of whom cannot read or write), in order 
that their children may be placed in 
school. The good accomplished is felt 
for miles around; the influence for good is 
indeed wonderful. 

At a service within the bounds of our 
territory, a few weeks since, 2 woman 
gave her first testimony as follows: 

“]T never saw any one join church be- 
fore joining myself. I never heard the 
Ten Commandments until a few days 
since a good woman read them to me; she 
has helped me, and letter by letter I am 
trying to study out God’s precious Word. 
I went for twenty years with my hand up 
wanting to be good, but I did not know how. 
But God has sent his dove of peace into 
my heart, the children are seeking him, 
and the old man is doing much better.” 

This woman is the mother of eleven 
children, has sixteen grandchildren, and 
was never married until, after hearing the 
Ten Commandments, she went home and 
persuaded the father of her children to go 
with her to the county seat, get a license, 
and be married. 

We are trying to raise funds for the 
erection of a new dormitory for girls. The 
building is to be 106 feet long, twenty- 
nine feet wide, two stories high. Our 
work is indorsed heartily by all who have 
visited us. I append the following letter 
recently received from Bishop Mallalieu, 
who visited our work a year ago: 

“ The needs of the poor white people 
of the South have never been fairly under- 
stood, and hence never properly appreci- 

ated. There are those in all the Southern 
States who never owned slaves, never be- 
lieved in slavery, but who suffered much 
for these reasons, and when the Civil War 
breke out they remained steadfast in their 
allegiance to the flag. In scattered com- 
munities they still cling together, and are 
among the best and most reliable patriots 
and people of the South. 

“ Dr. George M. Hamlen is doing a most 
noble work in trying to build up a first- 
class educational institution at Kinsey, Ala, 
for the benefit of these people. 

“ He deserves the largest help for which 
he may ask. Funds placed in his hands 





for the institution he represents will be 
wisely and very carefully expended, and 
will certainly be a blessing to thousands 
upon thousands of people now living, and 
to the generations of the future. 

“ He and his work are most cordially in- 
dorsed and commended. 

“W, F. MALLALIEU, 
“ Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


Exactness in Observation 


“Gentlemen, you do not use your facul- 
ties of observation,” said an old professor, 
addressing his class. Here he pushed for- 
ward a gallipot containing a chemical of 
exceedingly offensive smell. “When I 
was a student,” he continued, “ I used my 
sense of taste,” and with that he dipped 
his finger into the gallipot and then put 
his finger into his mouth. 

“Taste it, gentlemen, taste it,” said the 
professor, “and exercise your perceptive 
faculties.” 

The gallipot was pushed toward the re- 
luctant class one by one. The students 
resolutely dipped their fingers into the con- 
coction, and with many a wry face sucked 
the abomination from their fingers. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the pro- 
fessor, “I must repeat that you do not 
use your facilities of observation ; for if 
you had looked more closely at what I was 
doing, you would have seen that the finger 
which I put in my mouth was not the fin- 
ger I dipped in the: gallipot.”— 7raveler’s 
Record. 





Increased Appetite 
is one of the first good effects 
feit by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up-} 
on appetite and digestion it is a} 
wonderful help to both. { 





Scott's Emulsion ar- 
vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising a barrier of 
healthy tlesh, strength 


and nerve. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














5 A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
SJ Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of , 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


"Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 








Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


i afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
Ogus e White Lead. . 


: The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good”’ or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses,, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact. 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 


‘Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White 


Lead. St. Louis.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., 
White Lead 6.46 per cent. St. Louis. 


Less than 7 per cent. white lead. 


Misleading Brand 


‘* Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead." 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 


Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co., | 
Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. 
Barytes 50.68 per cent. 


New York. 


No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. . 
They are manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and are the standards:. 


** ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 


** ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT” (New York) 


‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

*“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

*“*SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago), 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION "' (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informas 
tion that may save you many a dollar ; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


t Broadway, New York. 





H.W. JOHNS” 


These Paints are composed of pute insted 
onl and the highest grade ol pigments. Theyare 


wll Pinks 








combined by processes exclusively our ownendare unequaled by any in richness and permanency of 
calor. One gallon will cover from 275 to 300 square feet. two coats without thing and can be 
safely thinned with Y gallon linseed oul to one gallon paint for first coat. 
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SAMPLE CARD OF 56 SHADES. INSTRUCTIONS FoR USE AND SUGGESTIONS FoR PAINTING ETc. FREE BY MAIL. 


AY NEWYORK JERSEY CITY CHICAGO H W. J MF Co. 
Sp PHILADELPHIA BOSTON: ATLANTA,” 4) . W. JOHNS 6. 
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“How People Live” 


No single one of the admirable articles 
which have been contributed to the “ How 
People Live” series in our columns gives 
a clearer idea of the pressure and rush of 
modern city workers than the following 
letter clipped from the New York “Sun: ” 
To the Editor of the‘ Sun:” 

Sir—An article in Sunday’s “Sun” in regard to 
the pleasures and woes of the rural commuter at- 
tracted my attention. Allow meto, enter the lists. 
My qualifications for ertering the competition are 
given in full,and I think I stand a chance of being 
admitted to full membership. 

I live twenty-five miles out on the “ picturesque 
Erie,” which causes me to travel 300 miles a week, 
or 15,6co miles a year. (Sunday, theday the *’ Sun” 
costs me eight cents, will not be included in these 
figures.) After reaching New York I put in a day 
ten hours long, ar.d average seven hours a week over- 
time, which cause: me to devotein a year 3.484 hours 
at labor. 

If the trains are on time I can reach my office in 
1% hours, or three hours a day in travel, or 936 hours 
a year, which, added to my working hours, causes me 
to spend 4,420 hours a year inwcrk and travel. Bar- 
ring Sundays, there are in a year 7,528 hours. De- 
duct from this figure the total spent in work and 
travel, and I have left 3,108 hours in the year for rest, 
recreation, “the service of God, relief of the dis- 
tressed,”’ and the enjoyment of a rural home. 

Is my application accepted ? bp: Ae 


If we carry the calculation a little fur- 
ther, and deduct eight hours a day for this 
busy man’s sleep (he certainly ought not 
to have less), it will be found that he has, 
still barring Sundays, not as much as two 
hours a day for reading, social intercourse 
with his neighbors, walks, talks, and amuse- 
ments ; for keeping up any sort of delicate 
and intimate acquaintance with his wife 
and children; and as for thinking, it'seems 
as if he must have to depend on his dreams 
for all the original and independent thought 
that he can put into his life. 


An Experiment in Coal 


Mr. Nathan ‘Strauss, who undertook 
during the last winter to sell a certain 
amount of coal at cost in the regions of the 
city occupied by persons of small means, 
furnishes some interesting figures as to the 
enterprise. In all some 53,000 tickets 
were sold, of which 20,501, at 5 cents, pro- 
cured from 20 to 25 pounds each, and 
‘18,933, at Io cents, procured from 40 to 
50 pounds each. These, it will be seen, 
embraced about four-fifths of the tickets 
sold ; they called for rather more than one- 
half the coal sold. The prices were cal 
culated on the basis of the cost of the 
coal ($5 for 2,240 pounds), without the 
labor of distributing. Mr. Strauss report: 
that the “ patrons were the thrifty, orderly, 
ard self-respecting laborers, their wives 
and children,” and he adds: “ The experi- 
ment has demonstrated emphatically that 
within the crowded districts there are 
many thousands of men and women who 
shrink from receiving charity, but who 
gladly and gratefully avail themselves of 
every cpportunity to make their scant 
earnings go as far as possible.” This is 
undoubtedly true. It would be most un- 
gracious to criticise so generous an urder- 
taking, and we have no intention of doing 
so in the suggestion that, as the ordinary 
price at which coal is peddled by the small 
measure is from $12 to $16 a ton, it wculd 
be possible to include in the price of 
tickets the cost of distribution as well, and 
thus make the plan still more. nearly free 
of any element of charity Harper's 
Weekly. 


Expert Stereopticon Operator 
supplieseverything. Perfect projection. No failures 
or mistakes. Slides made or rented. Lyon, %& 
Maiden Lane, New York, 








King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not requiie 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. e 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. . 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the er.:.; work; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will te’' »ou that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and b.::, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, 2. ¢., patching ; out, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 
New York Times, New York City. 
Holland House, New York City. 
Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boys’ and Girls i % School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
Arbuckle Flats, ee N. Y. Mass. 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. k. R., Altoona, Pa. 
Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 
Y.M.¢. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. U.S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 
German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Pa. 
Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth Peaiting Scranton, Pa. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. ag Street Baptist hurch, Scranton Pa. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N.Y. 0} poner Brown University, Providence, R.I 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. R. I. Hospital T 
Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Buildin a Glens Falls, N. Y. 

R.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 

ton, Sing Sing, etc. _ Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


nee Scheel, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 


e State. 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 
‘* Laurel in the Pines,” Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 


rust Co., Providence, R. I. 





Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 





To cover postage, you can have one of the handsomest Illustrated 

Resort Handbooks ever published. For mothing you can have 

any information, any pamphlet, map, circular, time-table, or other 

printed matter relating to the leading resorts and hotels of America, 

° and ways of reaching them. See May number of Zhe Forum for 

kf ht announcement, list and illustrated description of America’s Great 
Resorts. Address 


THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU 


Jackson Building, 31 E. Seventeenth St., 
Union Square, N. Y. 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Seats mometer of the blood. Sallow 
TIN.) 


CHURCH BELLS: 


ELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
da for Price and Catelogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


DEAF NSS. &.H540. Noises cunen 


gccntal hen allremeden fal old REE Bovinine will change all that. o 


and bilious complexions mean 





that the system is impoverished. 





Only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 


BOVININE 
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iColumbias 
& There is something about Colum-& 
# bias different from all other bicycles 
e — it is superlative quality — The & 
& Columbia guarantee is as good asg 
B gold. 






= Catalogue free at Columbia Agencies, by & 
= mailfor twotwo-centstamps. Pope Mfg. Co., & 
5 Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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NVALID 
CONVALESCENTS, 


i rorR DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM AND 
AGED PERSONS 
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$3,410,158.86 Send for Circular. : 








$16,000,000 Already Paid to Widows 


and Orphans 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE 
Home Office, 


Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York 


E. B. HARPER, President 
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Bicycle 
Repair 


The Victor| The Other 
Way Ways 


Pail of Water 
Your Hands. 


(to find the leak). 
Extra 


Glue Pot. 
Sheet Rubber. 
Inner Tube, 


Needle and Thread. 
Cement. 
Special Tools. 


Five Minutes. Plenty of Time. 


(Good as New.) (Questionable Success, 


A Patched Tire.) 


THE VICTOR PNEUMATIC TIRE 
SAVES TIME 


(And Time is Money.) 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Boston Denver SPECIAL AGENTS 
Washington San Franclece Chicago New York Philadelphia 
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